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Editor^s Note 


T his volume was originally intended 
to complete the recently issued 
“ Life and Letters ” of the late 
Sir Henry Jones. It has been published 
separately for reasons of convenience. 

An examination of Sir Henry Jones’s 
papers revealed the existence of a large 
number of manuscripts in an advanced state 
of readiness for publication. Much of this 
material, however, had been used in one 
form or another in his Gifford Lectures or 
in earlier volumes. It was therefore decided 
to give here only a selection of essays on 
literary and educational subjects. Three 'of 
the papers here included have not Mtherto 
been printed — ^those on Sir Walter Scott, 
The Etliical Idea in Shakespeare, and The 
Dignity of Human Nature. The sources of 
the foiu remaining papers are indicated in 
the text. 
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Editofs Note 


I have to express acknowledgments to 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate, to the Syndics 
of the Cambridge Universit)’^ Press, and to 
the proprietors of the Round Table for 
permission to reprint articles appearing in 
publications under their control. 

The mamiscripts of the unpublished papers 
were not in all respects quite complete. I 
have supplied the lacunai as the context 
seemed to require, and have made a few 
verbal changes and other necessarj'^ correc- 
tions. !Mr. E. H. Jones and Dr. I. Levine 
have been Idnd enough to assist me by 
reading the proofs. 

H. J, W. Hetherixgtox. 


Sir Walter Scott' 


W IIENE\TER I venttire to address a 
Scottish audience on a purely 
Scottish theme, a certain feeling 
of rest raint comes over me, as if I were 
meddling with a matter not really mine. It 
is, I tliink, like the feeling that an adopted 
cliild occasionally has on the hearth of his 
foster-parents. Nothing seems capable of 
quite maldng up to liim for the fact that lus 
veins are not filled with the family blood ; 
no nurture, no training, no gentleness can 
make the words Father and Mother and 
Brother and Sister sound quite naturally 
upon his lips. Some trait of his dispositio n, 
some trick of speech or expression of face, 
betray s the alien stock. 

I am not sure that it is easier to unite 
oneself with a people from "without, or 


^ Tliis essay is undated, 
about 1892. 


It "was probably written 
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entirely to enter into the inlieritance of their 
traditions or make their spiritual possessions 
verily one’s own. I owe my dues of 
to this countrjf : I have sat upon its knees 
and heen nourished on its milk. But I was 
not borne beneath its heart. And I am not 
confident that any judgment I may form of 
Scottish life, or character, or literature, may 
not be imried by some false Recent, _ And I 
tender my opinions on Scott, the most perfect 
type knorni to me of Scottish manhood, with 
all deference. 

Wlren Scott drew’’ the first of his inunortal 
pictures in his novels, he tells us that a period 
of sixty years to connect him wdth 

the scenes he described. And yet, so changed 
were the times, so completely had the earlier 
customs passed away, that Scott knew no 
way of uniting the earlier period with his 
own except by “ throwing the force of his 
narrative upon the characters and passions 
of the actors,” For these are permanent. 
“ The same passions have agitated t he human 
heart, whether it throbbed under the steel 
corsl^ of the fifteenth century, the br ocade d 
coat of the eighteenth, or the blue frock 
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and wliite dimity waistcoat ” of his day. 

It is a rather startl ing, fact that the 
period which separates us from Scott is 
ndder than that which divided Ihm from 
the stirring times of Fergus and Flora MaC' 
Ivor. Three generations have arisen and 
two have wholly passed away since Scott 
finished his heaA^ day’s laboiu’ and laid 
him dovm to rest. And how much more 
than the years have passed away ! We 
have gained much and we have lost much 
during these years : more perhaps than we 
can realize with any clearness ; for a type 
of cmlization has sunk beneath the horizon, 
and a new co nstellat ion is in the heavens. 

Let us look back for a moment, and we 
shall perhaps be knit closer to our hero. 

When Scott was born, James Watt was 
in his early prime of thirty-five ; Goethe 
and Laplace were youths of twenty-two ; 
Burns and Scliiller were lads of twelve; 
Fichte was a child of nine ; Napoleon was 
a toddling teim of two ; Hegel and Beet- 
hoven were infant s _in arms. In these men 
there quietly slept the powers that were to 
change the Western world in outward form 
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and inward meaning. The shafts of Rous- 
seau, tipped ndth the fire that kindled 
Europe in one conflagration, had not been 
sent forth ; the spirit of modern democracy 
lay in soft sleep. Kant had not rung out 
the knell of the age of dogmatism , or rung 
in the age of criticism. The horizon of the 
spiritual world had not received its unspeak- 
able expansion at the hands of the poet- 
philosophers who succeeded liim; Modern 
science can hardly be said to have been 
born. To the superficial observer the days 
of the Highland raids and of tribal violence 
may seem far away from the settled times 
of Scott. But he who looks deeper rvill 
know that we are separated from Scott by 
a chasm fax more broad and deep. It is 
like the void expanse that separates two 
Avorlds. 

In some respects the days of Scott 
'axe more directly continuous with those of 
Homer than Anth our own. The Avrits' of 
George III ran in the same Avay as those 
of King David or Agamemnon; though a 
httle more Avidely and a little more safely. 
There were sa^ riders for times of peace, 
12 
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and beacon -lights for the stirring events of 
war. The life at the nation’s heart, the 
edicts of the government, the emotions of 
the metropolis crept into the prpvincjES, as 
slowly as did those of Babylon or Nineveh. 
Indeed, except at rare intervals, there was 
in these islands not one life, but many. 
Each province, each parish, held its own 
comparatively complete social unit, dis- 
tinct in customs, traditions, and ^btle ways 
of speech ; thinking thoughts of its own, 
moved wth its own interests, and s^yed- 
mth its own emotions. Within these little 
social units were the intimjjte relations of 
neighbour with neighbom’, each individual 
looking at life from a position all liis own, 
and contribu^ng to the general view of 
the world the side-light that came from his 
own social status, trade or profession. The 
range of life was limited, but it was red - 
,ripe of gen uine personal interest to the core. 

We look around us to-day and find that 
all this has passed away like a dream. We 
are in a new world. The past offers no 
parallel to it. Our times are quite untried, 
and no one knows their meaning. For 

13 
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instead of the petty^ social units, each urith 
its ouii interests, there is one _tiunultiiqus, 
indefinite, mighty, general life. A huge 
social monster which we cannot uithout 
qualification characterize as an organism, 
and which we would fai n not call a machine, 
has swallowed up the old simple societies, 
and swept the indi^^dual into a vast cur- 
rent as of the open ocean. Tlie interests of 
the individual, commercial and other, ex- 
tend he knows not wluther, and liis fate, 
for weal ox sfiS, comes from the ends of 
the earth. And he has learnt his weakness 
to contend against these mighty forces and 
to maintain his footing. 

He draws to his fellows, unites Ins weak- 
ncM with their own. Like comes to like 
forms a class. The class strives to 
torm some moderately intelligent ^w of 

of the general Me o{ the 

its nwr, interests and 

™ o™ p orils a nd ita 

devices to protect its Ste. Society 

fied 

Me. so to torn 8“®al 

m being harmonious, is a 
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Sir Walter Scott 

troubled aren a where abstrac t interests col- 
lide and clash. Wliere are now the old 
individual relations, sometimes Idndly, some- 
times harsh, but always personal, between 
master and man ? They have become the 
hard abstractions of capital and labour. 
Where is the sldlled craftsman ? He is a 
part of the industrial macliine. Our view 
of life is as much more poor in elements as 
it is more general in scope. The successor 
of Monkbarns does not exchange ideas ■with 
the successor of Edie Ocliiltree. He meets 
his feUow^irds in a London club and 
derives liis views of hfe from lus class. Edie 
Ocliiltree has left the bonn ie burn-sides for 
the city dums ; Sirs. Slucklebackit sells her , 
ware to a London ^shmonger ; and Captain 
McIntyre liires his moor to a wealthy Cock- 
ney ; while the Rev. Sir. Blattergowl is not 
the unique minister of a unique parish, but 
an indistinguishable cleric _ •with a cleric’s 
view of life. Ruskin has painted the change 
that our neiv adventme into the unkno'wn 
has brought upon the face of nature, rudely 
breaking into the seclusio n of its dells and 
glens and scaring away peace. But the 
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deeper changes in our social life no hand 
has painted as yet, and the effects on indi- 
vidual life that must ine\itably issue there- 
from no mind can as yet foresee. 

I am not bewailing the change. I am 
only saying that I do not know the extent 
of its meaning, and insisting t hat there are 
elements in the old life which we dare not 
lose. Amongst these stands first of all the rich 
humanity arising from the kindly neighbour- 
liness of the older age. The abstract relations 
of class to class can never make up to us 
for the loss of the simple, rich and intimate 
personal intercourse of man with man. 

And it is this which Scott has made im- 
mortal to us with a power that is scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere. It is tliis which makes 
him doubly valuable to our age. For he 
leads us back not only to the clear streams 
and the open Jieath. but to a humanity 
that is pure and simple and true. Tliis, I 
think, is one of the main secrets of his 
power, and a paramoun t characteristic of 
his art from which all the others follow in 
due order and by necessary sequence ; and 
on this I shall mainly dwell. 
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I believe we should find the great mass of 
competent literary opinion on our side were 
we to say that Scott shows his genuine 
power in his prose rom n.n ana, j*ath er than in 
Iris poems. I do not feel called upon to 
depr eciate Iris poetry. Granted, as has been 
sard, that narrative has its ovrn place in 
poetry, it must be further admitted that 
Scott’s muse offers fresh pictures and good 
tales told in a sufficiently ' direct manner. 
The verse never falters from beginning to 
end, the descriptions are faithful and appro- 
priate, and there is an ease, a lightness, a 
spirit and a vigorous movement — “ so that 
his verse clanks and chimes like sw’ord- 
sheath on spin.” The c ondemnation of 
Scott’s poetry, Mr. Andrew Lang contends, 
is a sample of a criticism that is radically 
bad. He is criticized for not being other 
than he was, or for not being somebody 
else — Byron, or Keats, or Wordsworth. 
“ Scott was himseK,” Lang adds ; “ he was 
the Last Mnstrel, the latest, the greatest, 
the noblest of natural poets concerned wth 
natural things. He sang of free, fierce and 
warlike life, of streams yet rich in .s.almon, 
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and moors not yet occupied by brewers ; 
of lonely places baun ^^ in the long, grey 
tnilight of the North ; of crumbling towers 
where once dwelt the Lady of Branksoine 
or the Flower of Yarrow. Nature summed 
up in him many a past age, a world of 
ancient faiths, and before the great tune or 
Britain wholly died, to Britain as to Greece, 
she gave her Homer.” 

With nearly all of this we should be able 
to concur. But I think I shall be speaking 
the experience of you aU if I say that in order 
to mark the excellence of Ins prose romances 
we should require other terms than these. 
A simple experiment will show that they 
have a different significance for us. For 
the spirit that has grown weary with the 
strugg e of fife or the toil of thought, which 
.longs to escape from its sorrows and bathe 
in the pure air of a joyous outer fife, vail 
always return to the Waverley novels, and 
scarcely, I think, to the poems. It is not 
merely that Scott’s poems lack the severity 
or self-restraint or the suggestiveness of the 
greatest poetry ; uor that he has written 
few of the musical phrases that finger in 
IS 
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the ear and dwell around the heart ; nor 
that he has, in liis poems, utte red few 
thoughts that stir the deepest emotions, or 
throw light upon the dark places of human 
experience. It is not from such defects as 
tlnese in Ms poetry that we rank it lower 
than Ms romances ; but because in the 
former one element of Ms gemus failed to 
get expression and gained it in the latter. 
I refer to his poAver of depicting charactei*. 

Scott in Ms Journal tells us of a man 
who, however he set Ms sails, never caught 
the breeze of public favour. “ If I became 
a baker,” said he, “ I believe the people 
would stop eating bread.” This was not 
the case with Scott. Just when his poems 
were beginning to pall ujDon the taste and 
the Avorld was turning to the more pungent 
and less wholesome verse of Byron, Scott 
left poetry for prose, and left it for ever as 
a literary vocation. But I doubt whether 
the greater success of Byron was really the 
determining motive wMch brought about 
the change. Nor must we be misled by 
the manly generosity of Scott’s mind in 
yielding the field so comteouslyjto another 
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and in crowning his riva l’s liead with Ijiurels. 
There was not a man in Scotland less cap- 
able of giving up his point than Scott, had 
he cared to maintain it. But he did not 
care. And the very fact that Scott gave 
up poetry, gave it up, be it remembered, 
when he was neither unsuccessful nor dis- 
appointed, gave it up with apparently less 
regret than he parted with Abbotsford, or 
with his dogs, shows that poetry never was 
one of the deep necessities of his nature. 
The truth is that he had found in Wavcrlcij 
a larger and freer utterance than was pos- 
sible for liim within the limits of verse ; 
and that his metrical tales were really little 
more than his unconscious apprenticeship to 
his true vocation. For in his prose romances 
he could fling his whole force upon the 
characters ; and in his case, as in that of 
Shakespeare to a still greater degree, it 
is the creation of characters wliich marks 
; the highest reach of his artistic power. 
It is this creative quality exercised on 
men and women that, more than aught 
^ se, p’'^s to Scott that easy and tmap- 
.proachable supremacy amongst the novel- 
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ists 'whicli Shakespeare holds amongst the 
poets. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that the interest of Scott’s poems turns 
upon descriptions of natural scenery, and 
the events of battle and the ehase. That 
is to say, the poetry is epic poetry, and the 
epic has as its special aim and purpose the 
representation of some single great action, 
which is heroic in quality and significant in 
its consequences. In narrating the action, 
the epic more or less incidentally describes 
character ; we Icnow Achilles and Ulysses 
as well as we know Pericles or Tliemistocles, 
or even better. But the revelation of 
character is accidental and accessory to the 
main purpose. This distinguishes the epic 
from the drama and the novel, whose main 
interest is in the development of character 
by means of the action. It is only a natural 
consequence that when we think of the 
poems of Scott it is some fair vision of a 
lonely landscape, or the stirring events of 
some field of battle which arise in our mind. 
But to think of his novels is to see a won- 
derful procession of living phantoms pass 
across the stage. It is to see Caleb Balder- 
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stone and Andrew Fairservice, Dugald Dal- 
getty and Dandie Dinmont, Meg jMeriilies 
and Manse Headrigg, Elspeth of Craigburn- 
foot and Jeanie Deans. It is only in Qucn- 
tin Durward that the romance has the same 
quahty as the poems, and the outward 
incidents crowd out the characters. And 
even there the pictures of the French monarch 
and the old Scottish soldier of fortune 
stand out clearer than any character in 
the poems. 

It is only another aspect of the same 
distinction between the poems and the 
romances which comes into view when we 


refer to the comparative absence ui 
in the former and its exuberance in the 
atter. For in the best of his novels Scott’s 
humour overflows all banks. 

Kow I am not going to attempt to define 
e qualities of humour or to estimate its 
m uence on the literary art of Scott. Thai 
wVin lacks the quality -of humom 

>''= ''ho has it It wlU no 
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understand much explanation. Humour, 
however, indicates this, at any rate, that 
the author is complete master of his sub- 
ject, and that in the full exercise of his 
best powers of heart and head there is the 
rest of perfect motion. Scott’s insight into 
character is never more deep, Iiis symmetric 
strength never more beautiful, his manly 
heart never more gentle, than when it is 
filled with laughter. It is in the novels, 
and in the delineation of character, which 
rises into humoiir only in his greatest novels, 
that we have the true revelation of Scott’s 
massive manhood. Here, and not in the 
poems, is his true self. 

In thromng emphasis upon Scott’s power 
of creating character as the most perfect 
form of his art, I am not able to agree with 
those who would condemn his plots. Con- 
fining myself to his best work — as criticism 
that is born of sympathy, and therefore 
alone just, always will do — I may say that 
hardly any of his plots are artisiically im- 
probable. I admit that the prose under- 
standing can find in them no scarcity of 
improbable incidents. In Guy Mannering, 
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for instance, Meg Merrilies is to all intents 
and purposes both omnipresent and omnis- 
cient : so is Norna, in The Pirate. Taken 


as they stand, their appearances on the 
scene, always pat to the occasion, are most 
improbable ; and the laws of space and 
time are set at open defiance. But I think 
maintained that these improba- 
ihties do not jar upon the artistic taste 
o the reader, however they may affect Iiis 
parts. And the reason is not 
cult to assign. Scott throws such a 
oniantic light over the whole scene, and 

mvst^'^ personages with magic and 

atmolpw^ ^ psychological 

laws S '?’ nowadays-that the 

longer hoia ^ nmrld of prose no 

vest, Sont? ‘ Shakespeare in The Tem- 

his maein * silent smoothness of 

romantic readers into a 

np the h U critic who would 

that regional understanding 

’Iftiself covers 

takes its criticism 

=>»d ^ 

o test the world of 
^4 
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romance by the laws of the world of prose. 

I maintain, then, that the true critic ndll 
not find bad plots in any of Scott’s greater 
novels. Indeed, I know notliing in all litera- 
ture that surpasses in consummate skill of 
plot the closing chapters of Guy Mannering. 
When the crisis arrives, all the great charac- 
ters in the play are on the boards together, 
and the plot rushes to its solution with over- 
powering rapidity and impulse from the 
moment that Harry Bertram has seen again 
the ruins of the old castle of Ins childhood. 

But the power and artistic value of the 
plots of Scott- are not due to any dull and 
laborious realism, or mechanical correspon- 
dence with the ordinary world. Their truth 
lies, rather, in the very completeness of the 
fiction. He never lets go his hold of the 
realm of wonders, and the ordinary world 
is not allowed to intrude into the sphere 
of romance so as to bring in disharmony 
and incongruity. And this arises in the 
main from his firm grasp of character. 
Character and circumstance exactly suit 
each other, as they do in Shakespeare’s 
plays. In fact, the plot springs out of the 
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characters. Scott’s Imng intuition of the 
actors comes first. ^ He sets them upon © 
stage together and stands aside. There is 
no prevision of the story or fore-ordaine 
plot. Scott knew too well how living men 
and women create their ovm world, call up 
their own fate, weave their own destiny. 

It is true that in some of the novels, and 
especially in The Bride of Larjimermoor, 
we are made to feel from the first that a 
dark and remorseless destiny hangs above 
the agents, like the Nemesis of the Greek 
plays. The setting of the novel is the 
brooding storm, as that of The Antiquary 
is the cheerful sunsliine. Nevertheless, the 
fate is not an external necessity, but has its 
root witliin the agents — ^in their pride, their 
self-will and imprudent obhvion of the laws 
of a peaceful life. Given eharacters as poor 
and proud as Ravenswood, as imperious and 
wilful as Lucy’s mother, then it follows that 
the tragedy vmst come : the incidents of 
the plot are mere expressions of the passions 
■^tlun. At the root of the whole of Iris 
work we always find, in the last resort, 
Scott’s sagacious understanding of men and 
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women, springing not more from the keen- 
ness of his intellectual vision than from his 
large heart, and reall3>- the expression of his 
own massive manhood. 

Shall we now turn to Scott’s method of 
presenting these personages that he loiew so 
well and saw so clearly ? For in this respect 
he seems to me to sit alone amongst the 
English novelists. Thackeray has pathos 
and iDity, simplicity and veracity ; George 
Eliot had learning and a pliilosophy and a 
creed and an analjrtic mind ; Hawthorne, 
in some respects surpassing both of these, 
could vivisect the very soul, and lay bare 
the subtle fibres of memory and association, 
of hereditary creeds and past crimes, seiz- 
ing the ners''es of the soul udth the forceps 
and lifting them one by one into view. 
But these 'writers are, after all, not like 
Scott, nor of the same race as he. He does 
not need to analyse and subtihze like Haw- 
thorne, to moralize and mourn over the 
pathos and pettiness of human snobs with 
Thackeray ; nor to come before us armed 
and encumbered with a panoply of learning 
hke George Eliot in her later days. He 
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speaks with the spontaneity of Shakespeare, 
and is as natural and free. He has even 
sometMng of the wealth of Shakespeare, for 
in neither case can we feel that much writ- 
ing could bring exliaustion. The flesh might 
fail, as it did wth Scott, and the mind, 
ridden by care, might wear out its instru- 


ment ; but intrinsically his genius is as 
fresh and spontaneous, and pure and inex- 
haustible, as the spring which draws its 
waters from the depths of the earth. 

Scott, at his best, is supremely natural ; 
and although one can hardly say in exact 
terms that implies, we blow that 

genmnely at a man’s back, so that he 

sophv. It ’i Pliilo- 

tliat genuine creaLn 

livmg things spring into ^ ^ 

are separated by a di^t 

measured from ah thaf 

dead. ^ ^ mechanical and 
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And it is only in his characters that this 
supreme gift of naturalness and spontaneity 
reveals itself in Scott. We find that gift 
in far higher degree in Shakespeare, I need 
hardly say. Scott has no female character 
■vve can even name with Cordelia, or Imogen, 
or Rosalind, or Beatrice. His art is indefi- 
nitely less rich, more limited, especially on the 
side of the variety and beautj’- of his women. 
Nevertheless, his greatest creations have the 
same quality as Shakespeare. 

It is not easy to describe that quality ; 
but let us press as near- the meaning as 
we can. 

In the first place, then, they are crea* 
tions. And creations have no history : we 
never see them in the making, but they 
stand before us all at once in clear light, 
palpable to the touch, and real, moving 
about their concerns in the real world. 
They are not obtained at the end of a 
process fike a chemical precipitate. They 
are not due to an analj’^sis of human nature, 
like George Eliot’s, nor are they constituted 
of abstraet conceptions and general tenden- 
cies bormd together into a kind of clumsy 
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coherence. On the contrary, they are, in 
the second place, individual, and one, as a 
living thing is individual and one , an 
individuality is ahvays inexliaustible. a 
can set forth the motives of George Eliot s 
characters one hy one and enumerate their 
springs of action ; but such is the com- 
plexity that liides beneath the simplicity of 
a hving thing that we can never exliaust 
its qualities. Can a mother tell all about 
the little lump of humanity that sleeps on 
her knees? Is not the living thing always 
so rich in traits that it baffles all science ? 

Analysis fails us, in fact, where the li^’ing 
come before us. We only loiow that just 
as it would occasion us no least surprise 
were we to come against Falstaff tumbling 
out of a London tavern, so we should ex- 
perience no shock were we to meet the old 
blue-gown, Edie OcMltree, cheerily tramp- 
ing along a country lane on a spring morning. 
As it requires some effort of sober reason, 
or of the prose intellect, to prevent us from 
looking for the grave of Othello and Desde- 
mona in Cyprus, or to convince ourselves 
that Shakespeare s Cordelia never was in 
80 
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France, nor Imogen in the cave, nor Hamlet 
in Denmark ; that there never was a Rosa- 
lind in Arden, nor a Beatrice in the Court ; 
so we have almost to do violence to our- 
selves in order to realize that Dandie Din- 
mont was an airy nothing, who never led 
Mustard and Pepper, young and old, to the 
chase, or that Dominie Sampson was only an 
unsubstantial essence, the phantom creation 
of an artist’s brain. He has not read Scott 
well if Dandie Dinmont and Dugald Dal- 
getty, Pleydell and Da%de Deans, are not as 
real to Mm as Scott and Burns and Jeffrey, 
Pitt or Fox or Bm’ke. And yet there are 
no elaborate descriptions of these persons, or 
analytie accounts of mixed motives. Scott 
sketches the outer man for us by a touch 
here and there, and then he lets him speak 
and act : and it is done ivith such truthful- 
ness and native sincerity, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, that we know each 
character as we know our friends, by his 
terms of speech and Ms sentiments. You 
cannot miss Richie Moniplies -with Ms pride 
and honesty, independence and fidelity, im- 
practicableness and shrewdness ; he is the 
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Scottish metaphysical working man, with 
his national fondness for learned speech and 
long words, dogmatic, pragmatic, didactic, 
moralizing, dour and given to endless con- 
tradiction which never admits a fault and 
always puts you in the WTong. And haven t 
we the very truth and essence of the Scot- 
tish guid-wife in ^Irs. Dandie Dinmont, with 
her mother’s heart and thrifty industry' as 
she presides over, or rather mingles in, the 
chaotic plenty of a Scottish farm-house, and 
hakes oatcakes and bannocks. Then comes 
Cuddie Headrigg as the veritable embodi- 
ment of the Scottish ploughman. He is 
slow in his movements both of mind and 
body, and he knows that theological dis- 
tinctions surpass his powers. But he is 
‘ aye gleg at meal-time,” and gleg, too, to 
cover liis homely slirewdness ^vith an appear- 
ance of stupidity, and he can, on a crisis, 
s inguish with effect between the Scottish 
ovenant and the Covenant of Works. He 
u" the stormy hearth of his 

, jaud of a mither ” to Jouk and let 

bis could always hold 

^ay even although he was trans- 
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mitted as a humble subject from one petti- 
coat government to another. “ I hae aye 
had some carline or quean or another, to 
gar me gang their gate instead o’ my ain. 
There was first my mother, then there was 
Leddy Slargaret didna let me ca’ my soul 
my ain — ^than my mother and her quarrelled 
and pued me tsva ways at once, as if ilk 
ane had an end o’ me, like Punch and the 
Deevil rugging about the Baker at the fair, 
and now I hae gotten a vife, and she’s 
like to tak the guiding o’ me a thegither.” 

It is curious to note what a sense of 
intimacy Scott creates between us and his 
personages. We regard Cuddie and Edie 
and Monkbarns, and many more, amongst 
om’ most familiar acquaintances, and we 
know them better than our neighbours or 
fellow- workers. I find in this, too, a notable 
characteristic of Scott’s art. He makes the 
abnormal normal, and the distant near ; 
while some writers, amongst whom Haw- 
thorne is conspicuous, make the normal 
abnormal. Hawthorne, in Ins House of the 
Seven Gables, seizes upon a musty, moulder- 
ing old mansion, with equally musty and 
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mouldering humanity inside it, and invests 
every stone of the building, and every 
thought of its dwellers, with a mystery. 
The sins of the past have eaten into the 
very plaster and partitions, till the house 
itself is diseased and cui’sed. The perfectly 
normal, quiet family, as it appears to the 
ordinary eye, and the old mansion, have, in 
lus hands, turned into a mysterious dark 
blotch wliich the sunsliine cannot illumine. 


But Scott makes the mysterious natural, 
and makes the scenes and manners of a 
(hstant age pass before us in the sunny 
light of liis o^\m bright imagination. Our 
mtimacy with his characters is, I have no 
oubt, due to the reflexion of his own warm 
sympathy. For he looked at everything 
Wit generous frankness and open-eyed man- 
ness. He was always on easy footing with 
men and women of all grades and always 
liirpl best, as the spring sunshine 

ave amongst the grass. “ He 

neigh£urs ^ 

tions » bluid-rela- 

callv bpn tilings more intrinsi- 

beautiful themselves, or which shed. 
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a more beautiful light on Seott’s manhood, 
than the loyaltj*^ of liis old domestics to 
him after his great calamity — ^Iiis dignified 
old butler preferred tlie menial office of a 
common servant to the service of another 
master ; and the picture of his old coach- 
man ploughing the bents with the carriage- 
ponies is one of tlie great pathetic pictures 
of history. 

Tlie intimacy, the consciousness of brother- 
hood, I may further remark, is more close in 
the case of Scott’s humbler characters than 
in any others. It is, as Bagehot has noted, 
one of the rare merits of Scott’s fiction 
that it is at its best in delineating humble 
life. There are tlwee pictures of humble 
fife in The Antiquary Avhieh are not easily 
paralleled elsewhere even in his own works. 

Its mean, gossiping, thriftless and sordid 
aspect is shown us in Sirs. Mailseller’s post 
office ; its pity and pathos and homely 
grandeur in the hut of MucHebackit where 
Steenie’s coffin lies, and on the beach when 
the old man tries in vain to mend the 
shattered boat. But there is one other 
scene, still of humble life, which rises still 
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higher. Indeed, I know no passage in the 
whole of Scott altogether comparable to it. 
I refer to the description of the visit of tlie 
Antiquary and his nephew and old Ochiltree 
to Elspeth of Craigburn-foot at the hour of 
her death. Here w'e have not only that 
mingling of pathos and humour which draws 
both smiles and tears, but a certain majesty 
and high seriousness that lifts beauty into 
sublimity. This scene, and, I may almost 
say, tliis scene alone, in Scott moves in the 
same way as some of Shakespeare’s greatest. 
There is the same combination of apparently 
incongruous elements as in the storm scene 


in Lear, the same resolution of discords into 
a vast harmony, wliich is always the greatest 
triumph of art. There is also sometliing in 
scene that awes the spirit into silence, 
or he brings us face to face with the ele- 
mental powers of the moral world. , He 
ea s us along the limiting line of human 
ms snce where it holds by things unseen ; 
frnTn ^ °^°ment he draws away the veil 
thp li of Fate, and shows us 

^-tor^ 
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In reading Scott it is generally easy to 
miss tills deeper view of life. Carlyle him- 
self missed it, from a strange want of sym- 
pathy in this rarest of critics. And he is 
in consequence, not siiaring in his strictures 
upon Scott’s outwardness and convention- 
ality in morals and religion. He was “ the 
Spiritual comfit-maker, and confectioner, 
of his age. A sublime sweety-man.” The 
Waverley novels were not “ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for 
building up, or elevating, in any shape.” 
“ The sick heart will find no healing there, 
the darkly-struggling heart no guidance, 
the heroie that is in all men, no divine, 
awakening voice.” “ They do not found 
themselves on deep interests, but on com- 
paratively trivial ones ; not on the perennial, 
perhaps not even on the lasting.” 

Wliat truth is there in these statements ? 
First, it is true — and I shall speak of it 
later — ^that Scott never was a professed 
moralist; and, for my oAvn part, I count 
him not much the worse for that. Scott 
had not been led into the solitude to wrestle 
with moral and religious doubt. He was 
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too healthy in soul for any of the Werther- 
isms of his age to cling to him ; and he was 
too interested in the past to feel the breath 
of the future or to recognize that the old 
world was breaking up around liim. Again, 
Scott, as an ariisf, was not deeply touched 
with the discords of hfe, its miseries, evils 
and contradictions, and, speaking generally, 
we may say that he has not striven to treat 
moral tragedies. There is no scene in his 
romances wliich, in point of moral quahty, 
we can set side by side with the eloset 
scene in Hamlet. Scott does not place his 
personages, as, e.g., Hawthorne and George 
EUot do, in the solemn and subUme setting 
of the world of spirit. He looks at things 
as they are and does not hold them in the 
stern hght of that wliich ought to be. In 
other words, he is not amazed and struck 
into silence by the sense of a lost good, a 
good never realized but ever standing in 
condemning majesty above even the best 
of man’s aims and acliievements. There is 
no cry of helplessness, because there is not 
ms sense of the highest. We do not hear 
mm exclaim like the Breton mariner, “My 
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boat is so small, and thy ocean so great.” 

But what then ? Are we to condemn him 
as a confectioner ? I do not think so. 

Scott, in fact, was an artist and not a 
moralist, a painter and not a teacher. This 
is the natural and, at first sight, the just 
defenee of him. In this he is distinguished 
from his tlmee greatest successors, Thackeray, 
George Eliot and Hawthorne, and particu- 
larly from the two last named. In tliis he 
is so much greater than they are. His in- 
stinct preserved liim from attempting to 
deal vath matters too solemn and liigh for 
him. Reflexion on the problems of human 
life destroys the artistie ease and spon- 
taneity and freedom of George Eliot and 
Hawthorne. The personages are there, not 
purely for their OAvn sakes, but for the sake 
of illustrating the conflict of some greater 
power that works beliind them. They ai'e 
there to represent the working out of some 
problem — a problem of the individual con- 
science in the case of Hawthorne, some 
, social problem, as a rule, with George Eliot. 
The atmosphere of the novels of these two 
is never quite clear and the figures are 
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never quite distinct, objective, in the real 
outer world engaged on their o%vn business, 
like the real men and women of Scott. The 
mist of the past hangs round the charac- 
ters of Havi;horne. Or, to alter the figure, 
the whole action takes place in the Valley 
of the Shadow of some inscrutable Destiny. 


Some silent power spreads its dusky ■wings 
over the whole of Hawthorne's country, and 
we sigh for pure and free air. George Eliot, 
and especially in her later novels, sins still 
more deeply against true art whose interest 
is ever in the individual. Daniel Deronda 


IS not a man but a scion of the Jewish race ; 
and Tito Melema less an individual than 
^ talian tinged through and through wth 
iiistorical scene, the social 
daf positivist’s philosophy, inun- 

Pioture — the background blms the 
eroanl universal elements en- 

social\>efl°^ iudividual; the moral and 
^®®^^oy the distinctness and 
^ fact are indispensable to art. 

W uither theTr^ 

“^oralitv • c luest art nor the highest 
nd neither unalloyed plea- 
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sure in beauty nor the healthy impulse 
M'liich the %'iew of the good alwa5’-s gives. 
She has attempted too much and mingled 
morality and art to the detriment of both. 

The reflective species of literature is 
always less pleasing than the artistic ; and 
I tlrink that, apart from the marvellous 
pmity and beauty of Hawthorne’s prose 
and the subtlety of Ins analysis — qualities 
in wliieli Scott is not for a moment to be 
compared with him — and a certain tragic 
breadth of reflexion on human life — as dis- 
tinguished from the lives of men and women 
— ^in George Eliot, we would not be drawn 
to them. Tliis, however, is equivalent to 
the confession that George Eliot and Haw- 
thorne fare great from other i-easons than 
their art. They are great otherwise than 
as noA’’ehsts, or painters of human life and 
manners. The novel is a vehicle for their 
thoughts and does not exist for its own 
sake. But it does so exist for Scott. He 
is first, almost Avithout a second (except, 
perhaps, for Fielding) in this walk of litera- 
ture. But what of those moral elements 
which Carlyle misses ? Carlyle, Ave agree, is 
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so far right. There is no quarrel between 
art and morality. If the mere combination 
of them in an outward manner mars bo n 
there is, on the other hand, a way of 
ing down to the moral facts of mans e 
through the indi\adual, a way of wo 
stopping, as Scott does, at the buff belt an 
old armour, but of touching the perennia 
universal in the individual, along which the 
mighty spirit of Shakespeare alone has 
moved. Shakespeare never moralizes like 
Thackeray, nor sets Iiimself to solve prob- 
lems like George Eliot and Hawthorne. • 
Nevertheless, in liim, far more than in Scott, 
we feel that the problems are there ; the 
universal elements stand clear and distinct 
in the deep workings of the passions of the 
individual. Thus Scott falls below Shake-' 
speare as plainly as he rises above the others. 
He portrays human life, ever ordinary in its 
workings, with consummate power ; but he 
misses, tlu'ough a healthiness wliich is also 
a limitation, the great elemental powers of 
thought and passion in human life. 

But wliile thus far I- go with Carlyle, I 
dissent from him most strongly in his refusal 
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to accord its own place, and a very great 
place, to Scott’s work. True, Scott works 
in exienso rather than in inienso ; he heals 
none of the deeper wounds of life. When 
grief lies on the soul like a thick pall, 
silencing speech and almost numbing feel- 
ing, we cannot read Scott. We must turn 
to Shakespeare, or Wordsworth and his 
refleetive followers, or, still better, to the 
Bible. These are the companions of our 
spirits when they are most deeply stirred 
by the great facts of life. But man is not 
always in sublime moods. These are rare ; 
while the petty ailments of the spirit, as of 
the body, are ever with us. And for these 
there is no physician in literature to be com- 
pared to Scott. Great as is the power of 
reflexion, indispensable as doubt and criti- 
eism and despairing questioning must be, 
there are few of these reflective m’iters, 
none except the very greatest, whom we 
would not be more ndse, as well as more 
willing, to spare than Scott. At any rate, 
I know of no one whose writings are so like 
the pure air of the mountain, so health- 
giving, so like the great gifts of' nature 
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herself, •which seem to come of themselves 
and to have no ulterior motive and no 
purpose except bcautj’' and healing. With- 
out them, as ■\rithout these gifts of nature, 
there "would be no release from the strain 
of endeavour, no unbending of the bow, 
and therefore no verve and elasticity in our 


strength. No one more than Scott, no 
perhaps so much, serves morality so well 
in this indirect and unconscious manner. 
Had Carlyle liimself been less uniformly 
serious, less conscious of liis own prophetic 
mission, readier to remember wth Hegel 
that the good which is working in the world 
is eternal and has therefore plenty of time, 
he woidd have been a greater ■writer and 
a greater moral force. Hiury in morality, 
like hurry in business, destroys its O'wn end, 
creates a spirit of injustice towards the past, 
impatience towards fellow-workers, and an 
^^Itableness of disposition which is never 
' f Christian rushed past Faith- 

Nonp^p^ ’ Faithful had to help him. 
leformer^ilT^^ greater mistakes than the 
working for o w?"' 

better state of the world, 
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some consciousness of its present beauty 
and love for it as it is, some power at times 
to talce pleasure in men and women as they 
are, to love them with all their faults upon 
their heads. Bunyan had his land of Beulah 
for the wearied pilgrims, where the air was 
very sweet. And in a less spiritual sense, 
but one not less important for the good 
of man, we may say that Scott’s novels 
give the lover of literatui’e of high art the 
same rest. He is a green oasis in the sandy 
desert of literary ambition, a man who 
wrote because liis heart was full of love 
of the past ; a spirit heroic in its health, 
a very brother, though of larger thews. He 
is the greatest figure in Scottish literature : 
“ the one massive and complete literary 
type of his race.” 
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I CANNOT accept the honour wliich the 
Couneil of the Aeademy conferred upon 
me in asking me to take part in the 
celebration of the Centenary of Tennyson’s 
birthday, ^^athout suggesting that I nni 
grateful for their confidenee, Wlien they 
sent me the irndtation I was mueh surprised, 
and I have been sorry ever since that I 
accepted it. It might have been better for 
a student of Philosophy, asked to speak 
of a great poet amongst learned men, to 
say to them Avhat Lynette said to Arthiu- 
when he gave her quest to Gareth : 

Tie on thee. King! I ask’d for tliy chief knight, 
thou hast given me but a kitchen-knave.” 


nt it occurred to me that what the Coxmcil 
esired on this occasion was not the critical 
ate of the scholar, or expert in the 


hrfore the British Academy at its 
eetmg on October 27, 1909. 
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Art of Literature, but some expression of 
the significance of the last undisputed 
national poet of England for the multitudes 
of simple men and n*omen who have sought 
much, and fotuid much, in his poems. 
From that point of view the burden of my 
task seemed bearable. Sharing the common 
mind, and pretending to no other equip- 
ment than it possesses, I thought I might 
try to speak for it. 

And yet there is a sense in which no man 
can speak for another of the things of Art. 
Tlie appeal wliich Beauty makes and the 
response wliich it aw'akens differ for every 
man. Every genuine experience of a 
beautiful thing is unique, and a borrowed 
appreciation of it is naught. I do not 
mean, however, that the realm of the Fine 
Arts is lawless, or that the feeling of beauty 
is a matter of caprice. The Canons of 
Art are as universal as tlie Laws of Logic. 
But they are also as general. As no Logic 
ever can set forth all the reasons for which 
the simplest belief is held to be true, so 
no adequate account ivill ever be given 
of the grounds on which a poem or painting 
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is held to be beautiful. The premises of 
the artistic judgment cannot be numbered. 
They are the intertwined totality of the 
elements of the personality of the literary 
critic himself, informed and suffused by 
the whole of Ms hterary experience. So 
that, even for the same individual, judg- 
ments of taste are never twice the same m 
all respects. Personality, which is another 
name for experience, is like the gateway 
of Camelot, a hving tiling which changes. 
Its 


Dragon-boughts and ehnsli embleniings, 
iMove, seethe, tvrine and curl. 


Nevertheless, the ivorld’s judgment of 
the great things of Art stands singularly 
steble and secure. That variable, incon- 
sistent, ill-informed, elusive, captious, and 
Reasoning thing which w^e caU the public 
if it is given time to follow^ its owm 
nd wajrs, somehow sifts the subtle qualities 
at and, on the whole, arrives 

SvsSn The process is very 

plex to be^s waj'ward and com- 

Pl'a. to be sahsfactorily explained. We only 
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know that it is carried on by many minds, 
and carried on the more successfully the 
more each mind is sincere to its own find- 
ings. As the wind, passing through the 
forest, makes each particular leaf vocal 
in its own way, and brings forth a multi- 
tudinous music that is one, so the greater 
poets set free the power of the beauty of 
the world to plaj^ upon the souls of men 
innumerable, and awaken, soon or late, 
the same universal minmur of glad assent. 

The unanimity of their satisfaction in a 
gi’eat poet is not due, I tliink, or not due 
to any great degree, to the influence of the 
official literary critics upon a docile public 
mind. The critics themselves are by no 
means unanimous. The historj'^ of criticism 
makes the strangest reading. Even in the 
case of Tennyson, the vicissitudes of whose 
fame have been far less striking than is 
usual Avith great poets, the literature of 
criticism aAvakens reflection. Travelling 
through this wide Avaste-land, I was almost 
led to believe that there is one region Avhere 
caprice is more unconfined and the rue 

of chaos more um'estrained than m a 

An "4 
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other region, in wliieh Philosophy is the 
innocent and long-suffering victim. I can 
almost pardon what has been said of Hegc , 
now that I know what has been said ot 

Tennyson. 

Besides, even if the critics were unammous, 
which is really quite untliinkable, the pu 
mind is not so docile as we are prone to 
think. It is apt in literature, as in plulo- 
sophy or politics, to lead its leaders ; ^ an 
if it enjoys a poet, it neglects lus critics. 
The ultimate verdict of the world is not 
reached by weigliing the opinions of tio 
experts, and striking the mean between 
adulation and detraction. It does not come 
as the result of disputation. The function 
of critical argumentation is narrow even 
in the departments of leai’ning where the 

clash of argument and counter-argument 

must be heard. The false, even in philosophy 
or theology, is rarely refuted by direct 
disproof. Error is not uprooted as a rule ; 
it is pushed aside by new groiyths of truth, 
often in fields wMch look remote enough. 
Theolo^cal systems may be rendered obsolete 
by natural science ; and false 'bpinions are 
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left to wither like forgotten household plants. 

In poetry, the function of criticism and 
argumentative disputation is still narrower. 
Criticism is so different in pm'pose and spirit 
from the cesthetie appreciation of poetry, 
that I do not tliink it decides the destiny 
of the poets. Criticism does not call to 
the throne ; for a Idng whom we can look 
in the face is not altogether royal. It is 
love that crovms. The critics have their 
own place and their own worth, but it is 
not iheir voice wliich has summoned Tenny- 
son to 


move 

To music with Iiis Order and the King. 

It is the voice of the scholar, it is ti'ue, 
but not when he is engaged in criticism. 
It is even more the voice of unniunbered 
men and w^omen who do not read criticisms 
much, who loiow nothing of the Canons of 
Alt, but who have found in the poet what 
they sorely needed. Tennyson spoke for 
England, when confusion had fallen upon 
its heart, 

In that close mist and crjdngs for the light ; 
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and the gratitude of England to lum 


just and deep. , . , 

I am inclined to treat tins uncntea 

criticism, this methodless method o 
unreflective multitude, which canno 
its own heart and only Icnows that it i 
being moved, with great respect, 
time when detraction is somewhat preva > 
I want to stand by the verdict of the cortiin ^ 
mind. By occasional reference to ^ ’ 
think that the scholar or man ® , 

himself may find his judgments staye ^ 
steadied. He will be saved from irrelevancie 
by its directly practical ways. As a cri c, 
he cannot and should not avoid comparing 
poet with poet, and therefore he m^ 
feel the limits of every poet in turn. ® 
must tell us hqw he cannot hear in Tenny 
son’s verse the majestic roll of Milton s 
music ; or how he misses the direct virihty 


o Burns, or the profuse intensity of Brown- 
ing’s tumultuous energy; how Tennyson’s 
art IS three parts artiflee ; or how he was 
not. ttf song like Shelley, and liad 

C aLr“"® of Keats: or 

how there ,s not to be f„u„a 
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solitary expanse and the bleak magnificence 
of Wordsworth’s everlasting thought. But 
notliing of all this matters for the common 
mind, nor for the scholar liimself when he 
reads, not to judge, but to enjoy. Then 
he is glad that Tennyson was himself, and 
not Wordsworth or another. For his fine 
ear detects in Tennyson’s voice some quality 
never heard before; and he knows that 
the great choir which chants our gorgeous 
literature is richer for his presence. 

It is for this new, positive quality that 
the true ear always listens ; it is for this 
the lover of what is beautiful cares, and 
not for defects or limitations. Vidien a 
man is on the quest for beauty — ^and when 
else should he speak of poetry ? — he has 
no use for negation. He will have no 
commerce at all wth that W'hich does not 
please. He would close the door of his 
Palace of Art against tilings wliich are not 
fair; and if by any chance they enter, he 
turns their faces to the wall, and lets them be. 
It is not the inharmonious strains that linger 
in the musician’s ear ; nor do they form the 
o’ercome of the song he lilts within liis heart. 
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IMan is very mucli a pragmatist. He 
values things for their use. His interest 
in negation is really verj’^ narrov, and 
always an accident of something positive. 
In no department of his spiritual enter- 
prise does lie draw inspiration from the 
flaws or the dishonour of the world. “ Yea, 
I know it,” was the answer wliich Merlin 
gave to Vmen when she spoke of Lancelot s 
commerce with the Queen ; “ Lei them ie. 
INIei'lin was wise, and Icnew Nature’s own 
method, which is to grow the grain and 
forget the chaff. And human nature, beti'ay 
it as men and women ndll, is still part of 
the generous nature of the vider world. 
It sifts the true from the false by a method 
which is positive. It dwells 'ivith what it 
loves, and it forgets the rest. 

Holding converse with a changing world 
and clashing with its circumstance, men catch 
glimpses of their own needs, and amongst 
these, of their need for that which is true, 
and right, and beautiful. And. if they dis- 
cover anyv'herethe objects which will satisfy 
these needs they show a lasting, if reluctant 
gratitude to those who bring them; and 
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bear late wTcaths of laurel to their graves. 

I would confirm gladly the admiration 
of the few and critical of Tennyson’s “ un- 
borrowed perfections ” ; but my task is 
both humbler and higher. I would, on tliis 
occasion, express the gratitude of the many 
and unsophisticated readers to the poet, 
whose thoughts were their own thoughts 
about their own English scenes and English 
life. For Tennj'son lived in their world : 
he was tried by their difficulties, moved 
by their fears, acquainted with their griefs, 
troubled by their dim questionings ; and 
they found solacement in the music of iiis 
verse. I doubt if any poem ever ivritten 
has soothed the sorrow of so many hearts 
as In Memoriam. The qualities which the 
Esthetic Art demands are in his poems : 
the charm of the equal yoking of thought 
and word, “ for there never was a finer 
ear than Tennyson’s, nor more command 
of the keys of language ” ; ‘ and sm'ely 
the shy beauties of nature never played on 
a more sensitive instrument than his soul 
or broke into more exquisite strains. But 
^ See Emerson’s English Trails. 
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besides these things of wliicli it is mere 
platitude to speak, there fell from his hands 
man}’' other kinds of good gifts, scattered 
by the v>"Q.y but precious all the same 
faith in the face of doubt, hope contending 
with despair, inspiration to aU gentleness 
in life. I hold it no wonder that liis age 
proclaimed him Icing, or that “ only once 
in the liistory of our literatiwe in verse, an 
once in prose, lias there been seen a roya 
suzerainty maintained over an entire epoch 
by a single writer to be compared to that 
by which Alfred Tennyson has dominated 
the Victorian poetry.^ His age did well to 
submit to his yoke and yfeld itself to his 
power. It may be true that other times 
have brought other needs, and that the 
ideals of the Victorian age are in many 
respects no longer oui'S, yet I do not think 
that the hour has come for Tennyson’s 
power to pass. 

Tho’ some there be that Iiold 
The King a shadow, and the city real : 

Yet take thou heed of him, for, so thoii pass 
Beneath tliis archwaj'-, then wilt thou become 

^ IVederic Hai-rison's Tennysotii. liitskm. Mill. 
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‘ A thrall to his enchantments, for the King 
Will bind thee b}* sucli vows, as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet tlie which 
No man can keep. 

It will be said, no doubt, that to prize a 
poet on such grounds as these is to esteem 
liim for qualities wliich are alien to his 
art. Poetry, it will be said, — and truly, 
— ^is sovereign udtliin her own realm. 

Singing and murmuring in her fenstful mirtli. 
Joying to feel herself alive. 

Lord over Nature, Lord of tlie wsible earth. 

Lord of the senses live. 

Wliat has she to do with the brawlings of 
truth and falsehood, or the strife of right 
and -svrong ? 

I take possession of man’s mind and deed, 

I care not what the sects may brawl. 

I sit as God holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all. 

The value of a work of Art, it is justly held, 
depends entirely upon its beauty. A pictm'e 
is not better for being a portrait ; nor a 
poem because it has a religious subject, or 
conveys moral lessons ; nor is “a hiudy- 
gurdy in tune because it plays the Old 
Hundredth.” Art, Morality, ICndwledge, 
Religion, are all sovereign in their oum 
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domain, and each of them amply authorizes 
itself. 

But this truth is often misunderstood and 
put to false uses. It is thought that their 
sovereignty can be secm-ed only by confining 
each of them to a restricted domain into 
vhich the others may not enter. Truth, 
Beautj'-, Goodness, are said to deal with 
different objects as rveU as to appeal to 
different faculties and to aim at different 
purposes. Tliey are separate aspects of 
our experience, relative to different phases 
of reality, all of them abstract, one-sided, 
and incomplete ; and they “ come together 
only in the Absolute.” 


I wish to admit their independence, but 
to deny their rivalry and mutual exclusion. 
It seems to me that the dominion of every 


one of these Supreme Arts of Life is not 
only absolute, but without bounds. There 
IS no region anyTvliere wliich Art may not 
m^ a e and make its own — ^not that which 
Saence rules ,ria, an uun hand, nor that in 
''cental powers of right and 

Xrf rSendLStr *“ 

amongst green pastures 
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watered with springs which never fail. TJie 
ideals of man’s best life overlap. Every 
ereated thing belongs to them all alike. 
It is an object of knowledge to liim who 
seeks the truth ; a means of learning what 
is right to him who aims at the moral 
good ; and it may also be fraught with 
music for the poet. Facts which are fragile, 
transient, fleeting as the dance of daffodils, 
can enter into many contexts, every one 
of which is permanent. They may illustrate 
a Law of Nature for science, or the Impera- 
tives of Duty for the moralist ; and they 
may be made a joy for ever by the poet. 
Nor is it other^vise with the things of the 
world of mind — with the play of social 
forces, the growth and decay of polities 
and constitutions, the strife of creeds and 
systems. These two are materials for poetry, 
and for all the arts of life. The True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good are like different 
voices in one harmony. Each sings its 
ovm part, and follows the vnndings of the 
common theme in its own way ; and the 
music is all the richer. 

And it is one. Beauty, Truth, and Good- 
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ness are abstract, it is true, and not one 
of them is the whole. But they are a 
an attempted rendering of the W'hole. They 
come together in the Absolute : na)^ they 
come together in the Soul of man. The) 
convey to it the many-sided gloiy of the 
world, which is majestic at once in its 
rightness and truth and beauty. There 
is no way wliich man can devise to trans 
late the langnage of the one into the language 
of the others ; nothing but poetry can render 
the truth of poetry, and notliing but doing 
the right can render the meaning of morality* 
Nay, we cannot make the Fine Arts take 
the place of one another — not poetry that 
of music, nor music that of painting or 
sculpture. The experience of each is itnciHy 
unique. But though the rational spirit of 
man cannot translate their speech into a 
common tongue, or invent a spiritual 
Esperanto, still it can comprehend them all. 
The quarrel of Art and Morality, of Poetry and 
Pliilosophy, is but a foolish brawl between 
their ragged retainers. They themselves are 
most at one when they are most themselves. 

The soM of man is like a walled city, 
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iinmiu’ed at first \vithin itself, ignorant of 
the meaning of the wdcr world, callous 
to its beauty, selfishly exclusive of its larger 
pui'poses. But the powers which compass 
it round about are friendly, though it knows 
them not. The great rich universe sits in 
perpetual siege against it, as if resolved in 
one way or another to break down its isolation 
and flood it with its bounty. If the portals 
of reason are closed, and the engines of 
argument and armed proof fail to force 
the gates, the beauty of the arts may win 
a way, like the evening mists wluch moved 
up the streams of Eden, bringing uith them 
a Good needed but not sought. The linked 
concord of music, the glory of form and 
colomr, the sweet fragrance of the poet’s 
verse, may succeed where the concatenated 
necessity of reasoning fails. 

Are there not many thousands of men and 
women whose very life rests on moral convic- 
tions and religious beliefs which they cannot 
defend by conscious reasoning ? They can 
follow the arguments of the sceptic, for the 
incoherencies of experience are many and 
plain, and the way of negation is easy. But 
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they cannot answer them. The dogmatic 
creeds seem to them to bro^Ybcat reason, 
and they are not satisfied ; wliile the con- 
structive systems of the gi'eat philosophers, 
who testify to the spiritual nature of the 
world, sound in their cars like jargon and 
look like jugglery. These men and women 
have sought and found, and they have 
rightly sought and found, in the great 
religious poets of the last centmry, what they 
could not find elsewhere. Had it not been 
for Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson 
above all others, they would be found 
dwelling in a world of eclipse and paralj'sis, 
neither able to find a faith nor to do without 
one. Sitting 

. , t>y the poisoned streams of life 

aiting for the morrow that shall free them from the 
strife. 


Poetry is a generous art, and it needs 
geneToxis critics, ^villing to see it grace the 
dry erb dinners of the saints as well- as 
the feasts of sinners. But the hastier critics 

lusty age cannot quite forgive 
Tennyson Ins stainlessness. 

There is lack of enterprise, thev sav in his 
moral world, and of th? spilt of 
02 , 
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in his speculations ; his faith is too simple, 
his spiritual humility too deep. But I would 
ask them to take a larger ^’■iew. The critics 
who would limit the significance of man’s 
W’’ays, and tether his destiny to that which 
is visible to the eyes of sense, and wdio 
deny the rights of poetry to range in wider 
realms, are more rash than those wiio wait 
expectant, and try to spell out the intima- 
tions of man’s immortal nature. 

. But herein, it will be said, is the very 
defect of Tennyson. The nature of man and 
that of the universe in wiiich he lives do 
not surge and heave with meaning for him, 
as they did for the Romantic Idealists of 
the preceding age. He touched great themes 
in a timid W'ay. His poems are perfect 
etchings, delicately truthful in every line, 
and in their way supreme, original, un- 
rivalled in our o-wn or any other literatm-e. 
But they lack range and power and passion. 
Tennyson gives us glimpses of Natme’s 
nooks and the most faithful renderings 
of the finite fragments of man’s moral 
and reflective life. But he has not written 
down “ the things that should not be.” 
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“ All is silver-grey, placid, and perfect with 
his art.” It never “ gives way ” ; always 
“ he Icnows both what he wants and what 
would gain,” and his “ low-pulsed forthright 
craftsman’s hand ” never fails in execution.^ 
There is glamour in his Princess, and 
the enchanted radiance of times wliieh 


never were in his Idijlls of the King—iscncy, 
but not imagination ; romance, but not 
mystery. Even in liis In Memonani, where 
reflection moves wnth the bm'dened brow 
of pensive thought along the utter margins 
of man’s world, there is no Mount of Vision ; 
but everywhere the plain expanse and the 
sober wealth of Tennyson’s own Eastern 
Counties. His faith and his doubts were 
the faith and the doubts of his time ; " like 
Pope, he found the tersest expressions for 
its dominant moods and its ruling ideas,” " 
and gave us faitliful transcripts, but nothing 
more. Child of the flat plains of common 
experience, he did not 


roam at large among unpeonled rfens 
And mountainous retiremeg^ ^ 
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like Wordsworth ; nor, 

reckless of the stonn 
That keeps the raven quiet in her ncsl, 

was Ms spirit 

As a presence and a motion one 
Among the many there, . . . 

An equal amongst mightiest energies. 

He was the poet of finitude, distinct in every 
lineament, classical in his methods — ^the clear, 
pure, perfect English Virgil. The infinite 
to Mm was like the aneiQov to the Greek. 
It was avTul without being sublime ; it 
overwhelmed, but did not insphe, for it had 
neither form nor measure. It was the region 
of eternal dusk. The rays of knowledge 
striving with its gloom were foiled, dis- 
torted, absorbed ; and the familiar ways of 
the ordered life of man were lost. Nature’s 
vast powers paid no heed to reason. Like 
Ms own Lucretius, he 

saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her m3Tiad universe, 

Ruining along the illimitable inane. 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things. 

For ever. 
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And he was afraid. Browning could revel 
in the riot. He took a pleasure in the 
uncouth pride 

Of young volcanoes come uj}, cyclops-like, 

Staring together with their ej'es on flame. 

But Tennyson’s imagination was appalled. 
He feai’ed the forces wliich the natural 
sciences of liis day were at once setting free 
and ranging together under laws, universal 
and inexorable. And tliis was natural. His 
day was the hey-day of IMaterialism. He 
was not out of touch vith the physical 
sciences as Wordsworth was, and he was 
much too open-eyed to the truth not to 
see how their ranks were closing together 
around the narromng circle of man’s life, 
and how vain for brealcina through were the 
old dewces. Hence Tennyson did not appeal 
to Nature : he appealed against Nature. 

The same dread and abhorrence of the 
lawless infinite appeared in liis attitude 
towards the social forces which first broke 
loose in his day. Once more his imagination 
could not match the emergency. He was 
no Wagner who could set to music the wild, 
cries of the New Democracy. He saw only 
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its destritctive side ; nothing but anarchy 
could ensue, and he yearned for the simpler 
order of the past, secui’ed so slowly and 
with such toil. 

Step by step -n-e gain’d a freedom known to Europe, 
known to all ; 

Step by step we rose to greatness, — thro’ the tongue- 
sters Ave may fall. 

“ Demagogue," “ leader of the people,” was 
no epithet of honour to liim. It meant one 
who would 

Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, Avithout 
the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their 
mins doAvn the slope. 

He could not trust his \vings over the un- 
explored abyss of oirr country’s future fate, 
nor did he share the passion for adventure 
without end, but like liis own Ulysses con- 
fined liis nidest wanderings to the sunlit 
isles. Linldng his hand Avithin the hand 
of humble faith, he turned Iris steps back- 
wards towards the old well-ordered ways of 
a beloved land where it was always after- 
noon. 

Now what are Ave to say of these negatives ? 
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Very simply I answer, that on tlie wliole 
they are true. But whether they are gener- 
ally relevant and have any substantial worth, 
or whether, on the other hand, they have 
only the distorted truth of a photograph 
which is out of focus, is another question. i 
There is a passage in Carlyle’s essay on 
“ Goethe,” which the negative critic who 
finds faults may well lay to heart, and 
wliich I most certainly do not nosh to forget. 

“ The faults of a poem or other piece of 
art,” says Carlyle, “ as we view them at 
first, nill by no means continue unaltered 
when we view them after due and final 
investigation. Let us consider what we 
mean by a fault. By the word fault we 
designate sometliing that displeases us, that 
contradicts us. But here the question might 
arise, ^Vho are xoe ? Tliis fault displeases, 
contradicts us : so far is clear ; and had we, 
had I, had my pleasure and confirmation 
been the chief end of the poet, then doubt- ' 
less he has failed in that end, and his fault ij 
remains a fault irremediably, and without 
defence. But who shall say whether such 
really was liis object, whether such ought 
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to have been liis object ? And if it was not, 
and ought not to have been, what becomes 
of the fault ? ” 

Now, what measure rcall}’- is it wc are 
meting to-day to the poet who yesterday 
meant so much for England, and who may 
mean so much again to-morrow ? Speaking 
for myself, I must say that I am diffident, 
and my own thoughts rebuke me. As a 
critic of Art I am helpless. I can oxAy feel 
the witchery of his lyrics, the immaculate per- 
fection of liis rendering of Nature’s delicate 
lines and hues ; liis knights so full of lusti- 
hood, “ each with a beacon-star upon his 
head ” ; his maids so lily-white. And I 
am content to ride forth in his train, 

Under groves that look’d a paradise 

Of blossom, over slicets of hyacinth 

That seem’d the heavens up-breaking thro’ the earth. 

And on from hill to hill, and every day 

Behold at noon in some delieious dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised. 

Criticism sinks into silence amongst such 
scenes as these. And if I turn from liis 
art and call to mind that as a student of 
philosophy I am expected to speak of his 
' thoughts, I must remember that I am, of 
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course, the slave of a system — one of those 
who 


take the i-ustic murmur of their bomg 
For the great wa-^'e that echoes round the u’orld. 


Besides, I am a Celt, unmodified and un- 
repentant, and Tennyson was a Saxon in 
every fibre of Iiis mind ; and Celt and Saxon 
never can quite understand each other. 
Doomed and yet privileged to live in that 
confused land where the real and the 
imaginary, the practical and the impossible, 
intertwine ; child neither of heaven nor earth, 
nor, I trust, of the place beneath, the Celt 
is an incorrigible Romanticist. His verj’^ 
reason is fancy-fed ; he is impatient of the 
sluggish ways of the persevering world ; 
and he is a dissenter from every creed. 
Even beauty must at times for Iiim escape 
all law; humour must be reckless and un- 
restrained ; and truth itself must, as Hegel 
said, “ be drunk in every limb.” » The 


dem 'S rSr? ^^'icchantische Taumel, an 

dem Ivein Ghed nicht tnmken ist, nnd iveU iedes 
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Celt will delight in Tennyson’s colouring, 
and w'anton in the w'ealth of his ornamenta- 
tion; but do you think that a Welshman 
can rejoice really in the same Avay in Tenny- 
son’s utter accuracy and perfect draughts- 
manship ; or that an Ii'ishman will find 
his ovori delirious jollity in such a poem as 
the Northern Farmer ? Tlie Celt can barely 
understand the deep love of law”^ and of 
slowly broadening order, or the unyielding 
tenacity of a poet who mastered his own 
moods, and could, for forty j'-cars, perfect 
his Idylls. You may charge the Celt with 
“ fool fury ” if you will, or “ wild hysterics,” 
and fail to see that there is method in his 
madness as w'ell as madness in his method. 
But he is not entirely without liis rights, 
Romanticist as he is ; and wiien he is about 
and in pow^er it is well that you should be 
awake, both to wiiat he has to give and 
what he takes aAvay. On the other hand, it 
were AveU, for liim on his part, if he eould value 
a httle (not too much) the plain, xu'actical, 
sound and most limited Saxon sense Avhich 
could prompt a JoAvett to send to a great 
poet suggestions of subjeets for his poems : 
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the “ Jupiter Olympius,” or, quite simply 
and sliglitly, “ Relatives in India,” or “ I 
uash j\Ir. Tennyson could be persuaded to 
put ‘ The Dogma of Immortal it}’^ ’ to verse ” P 

Verily, Puck’s opinion about our kind was 
not far AATong.= 

But I turn aside from these limitations. 
I have referred to them because the critic’s 
part is so hard, so impossible to play. He 
has to appear in a role that is much too large 
for liim. He has to measure the master- 
minds, and in pronouncing his verdicts 
pretend to speak for human nature and the 
nature of things at large. But, even w’hen 
Iiis heart is generous, his standards arc 
defective ; for poetr}’^ has many forms and 
speaks in “ infinitely various accents.” 

I have not the least doubt that the defects 
or limitations which are now foimd in 
Tenn3^son’s poetry are in great part our 
own ; that it is impossible for us to pass the 


s Tennyson, vol. i. pp. 433, 435. 

Tweed oTe« S aete™ 

wiio IS an Anglo-Celt, but an Anglo-Saxon Hfnv T 
ask the latter not to take tliis contrast too iiteralh' ? 
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final verdict, and that we must not pretend 
to do so. The time has not come as yet. 
There are Arts and Sciences on which we 
can deliver judgment at once. We need not 
delay, for instance, before pronouncing a 
tlieoiy of Mathematics or a hypothesis of 
Natural Science to be true or false. But 
the poet’s case “ is a case reserved.” 

I have been trying to think what it is 
wliich time must bring before the world 
can pass a trust^vorthy judgment on the 
poet ; for, of course, time’s mere lapse means 
nothing. V\Tiy is it, for instance, that the 
critics count it a defect in Tennyson that he 
shared the fears, the hopes, the beliefs, the 
doubts, the opinions of his age ? We do not 
blame Sophocles for living 'vvithin the horizon 
of Ms times. We do not tliink Isaiali the less 
poet for sharing the hopes of Israel, or 
Euripides for giving voice to the doubts 
which darkened liis age’s decaying faith. 
We know that the perishable forms of human 
fife can be filled by the poet with imperish- 
able meanings, and that moral civilizations 
can put on immortahty. The theme of the 
poet, as well as liis rendei’ing of it, can be 
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lifted into the realm of imagination ; and 
then it is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
out of the reach of corruption. Greece 
lives for ever in its poets ; so does Israel ; 
so does Rome ; so does the England of 
Shakespeare, and the age of jMilton and Pope 
and Wordsworth ; and so may Tennyson’s 
England yet : foi*, as has been well said by 
one of the truthfullest of all his critics, 
“ he was above and beyond all the poet 
of England, and the best lover among her 
poet sons.” ^ 

A grea’t English literary critic, in some 
ways the greatest of them now living, I 
mean Professor Bradley, has refeired to 
the attempt to distinguish between tlie 
perishable and the imperishable elements in 
great poetry ; and especially to the theory 
that would place reflective opinions, beliefs, 
doubts, systems, whether they be religious, 
philosophieal, social, or political, in the 
former elass.“ Tliis theory is not all false, 
but I cannot tliink that it is the last word 
on this matter. No one now believes in the 


" Dixon ; A Primer of Tennyson. 

> ford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 170, 173 and 302. 
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theology of Homer, but still we offer sweet 
sacrifice to Ms gods and goddesses, and we 
would not for any price pull down their 
altars. Can you di\dde the Iltad into two 
parts, and gather the social \dews, the 
politics, the theology, together in one heap 
and call them perishable ? Not in the 
least : they, too, have suffered change, to 
suffer change no more ; for they have 
become objects of the imagination. As the 

moving accidents by flood and field, 

The hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 

' became a tale of love in Dcsdemona’s ear, 
or as the winter’s rages pass into the gentle 
days of spring or summer’s quiet evenings, 
so, by a process that is “ strange and passing 
strange,” the risks and disasters of a nation’s 
life, even the bickerings of its creeds and 
the contentions of its politics, pass imper- 
ceptibly into the imperishable form of poetry. 
Bui not all the strain and tlie strife of the 
actualffix'perience of them is past. 

Poetry demands detachment ; but so also 
does the true or poetic appreciation of 
poetry ; and that detachment from the 
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poetiy of Tennyson has not yet come. Our 
era, in spite of many differences, and the 
dim looming of other times to come, is 
still the same as Tennyson’s, and our critical 
estimates are not safe. The world is turn- 
ing another side to the sun, but the change 
of the spiritual seasons is not yet complete. 
It is true that Tennyson does not rule in 
our sky at the height of noon as he did in 
the middle of what we call the Victorian 
age; and that his fame is for the moment 
westering. But the reason is in ourselves ; 
it is the earth that turns. The rehgious 
doubts and the political fears which tried 
his faith and courage are still abroad. 
Our spirits are, as regards these things, 
not yet at peace. We cannot look at his 


themes tlxrough a serene atmosphere as we 
look at the objects sung by the poets of 
aps long ago. Our poetic judgment is 
disturbed by our concern for “ causes ” ; 
and, in consequence, Tennyson’s fame wades 
amongst our floating opinions hke the moon 

amongst the clouds, and his silvery light 
IS often obscured. 


Of two things only, it seems to me, is it 
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possible for us at this time to be steadfastly 
certain. The first is the absolute originality 
of Tennyson’s artistic touch. Whatever may 
be the compass of liis voice, there can be 
no question of the uniqueness of its quality. 
It is like a rich and unobtrusive alio 
saturating with its subtle sweetness the 
harmonies of the greatest choir of singers the 
world has ever Icnown. On this matter all 
the critics worthy of the least respect are 
at one. 

The second is the absolute fidelity of his 
rendering of his age — ^a thing which the 
critics know but have not yet recognized 
as also a possession for ever; for they are 
still entangled in its experience. Hegel has 
compared the man of genius in his relation 
to liis age to one who places the last and 
, locking-stone in an arch. Many hands have 
helped to build the structure, but it is in 
his hand alone that it becomes a thing 
complete, balanced, self-sustained, a.nd sure. 
And such a master’s hand was Tennyson s 
the last of our country’s truly immortal poets. 

The last as yet ; but, I must believe, not 
the last of all. There is another arch a-build- 
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ing, hanging incomplete with its ■older span 
over oilder o'aters. For there is a seething 
of religious beliefs and a lawless ra^ng of 
social forces the like of "which has probably 
not been seen before. But I believe that 
deep down amidst the surging doubts, 
the foundations of a stronger faith both in 
God and in oiu countiy’s destiny are being 
slowly laid. It is a faith in facts, and not 
a faith in spite of facts. It appeals, not to 
God against Natm'e, but to God in Natuie 
and in the mind of man. It is not a faith 
rent in twain by dualisms as Tennyson s 
was ; for the iron grasp of the mechanical 
conceptions of the Victorian age is relaxing 
its hold. It is a faith in a universe which 
is not dead but divine — the living garment 
of the great, good God. This faith promises 
to possess the^souls of men enduringly, and 
it, too, ■will find its poet. 

Tennyson’s courage was the courage wliich 
his day demanded ; and j'^ou have only to 
turn to such testimony as that of Bishop 
Westcott or Henry Sidgwick, in order to 
realize what Tennyson meant for his time.* 

* See Tennyson’s Life, vol. i, pp. 800-4 
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His was tlie mifiincliing courage and the 
tenacious hope of a traveller across an arid 
waste, who, when all his companions cried 
out “Jlirage,” maintained that yet there 
was somewhere in the vast expanse a green 
oasis and li^dng waters. His ovm lips were 
parched with tlurst, and his strength Tvell- 
nigh fordone. 

I falter -where I fii-mly trod. 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Uj^on the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

1 stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chalf, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

The spiritual waters had sunk very low in 
that age, nay, they were wellnigh lost ; 
hut I think that the rains are coming and 
that springs vill rise in the desert, and that 
mankind will yet drink deep, and know 
that God and Nature satisfy. 

Not less full of hope, in my opinion, is 
the outlook in other directions. I tliink 
that the social seethings which brought such 
fear upon Tennyson’s order-loving heart and 
added weight to his patient eighty years, 
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will also find their law that holds them in 
their channel. Our country “ will emerge, 
one day.” And well, indeed, will it be if, 
when that day comes, it will find a Poet 
faithful to its highest hope and noblest life 
as Tennyson was throughout his own long 
day of purest service. 

Carlyle tells us that : “ The old Arab 
tribes would gather in liveliest gaudeamus, 
and sing, and Idndle bonfires and m’eathe 
crowns of honour and solemnly thank the 
gods that in their tribe, too, a Poet had shoAvn 
himself. As, indeed, they well might; for 
what usefuller, I say not nobler and-heavenlier 
tiling, could the gods, doing their very 
Idndest, send to any tribe or nation, in any 
time or circumstances ? ” 

England, being confused by the foolish 
gossip of poisonous tongues — ^the England 
which Carlyle rated so soundly and loved so 
well ^forgot, to her bitter shame, the re- 
turning cycle of Ms birth. I am glad it has 
not been so with Tennyson, as I come, in 
obedience to our Council, to place my 
withering flower on liis grave. 
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Brozoning ^ 

T he best explanation of a poet is 
to be sought in the best poem he 
has written, or in that theme -which, 
at Ms touch, breaks out into the amplest 
music. There, his very self, the personality 
wMch he verily is and which, in a greater 
or lesser degree, subtly suffuses all that he 
does, finds fittest and fullest utterance ; and 
the utterance itself, whether in pMase or 
figure, being faithful to fact, bears that 
stamp of inevitability wMch implies per- 
fection. 

There is httle doubt as to the theme which 
called forth the fullness of the powers of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. It 
was love. It was love in the same cosmic 
sense as Wordsworth’s duty, which “ pre- 

^ Contributed to the Cambridge Hisiory of English 
Literature, vol. xiii, 1910. 
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served the stars from wong,” an omni- 
present passion for the best in all nature 
and in all manMnd. To Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, there was no truth nor substance, save 
love. It was the essence and Avholeness of 
her being, and it expressed itself vith un- 
restrained prodigahty in Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. Ever3'tlung in her life that went 
before — ^the beauty of her earty home among 
the Malverns, the whole practice of her 
literary industry, the long lone years of 
illness and weakness, the heavy sorrow of 
the death-stricken home — ^is taken up, sancti- 
fied and dedicated in these poems ; and 
everytliing that was to follow was but 
harvest-gleaning and aftermath. These 
sonnets, and, one is tempted to sa}’’, these 
sonnets only, of aU that Elizabeth Browning 
%vrote, the world wall in no wise let go. 
They are equalled only by her life — in 
IMilton’s sense,^ they are her life. 

Robert Browning cannot be so easily 
summed and survej^ed. His skill w^as multi- 
farious far beyond the wont even of great 
poets. There was hardly an instrument 
^ Arcopagilica. 
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in the orchestra which he could not his 
touch was always unique and recognizable; 
and, TOthin the domain of human character, 
there was hardly a bent or trait, a passion 
or propensity, which he did not celebrate. 
Nevertheless, when, like liis Arion, he 
“ gathers his greatness round laim,” and 
“ stands in state,” and “ harp and voice 
rend air ” Avuth his full “ magnificence of 
song,” ^ the theme is almost certain to be 
some phase of love. And love had the 
same cosmic, constitutiA’'e character to Iiim, 
the same, or even greater, moral worth and 
spiritual splendour. Spealdng of Sonnets 
from the PoHuguese, a critic has observed 
Awth ti’uth that “ as pieces of poetry they 
are not equal to the sonnets of Wordsworth 
or of Milton, yet it is not so unreasonable 
to question whether their removal would 
not leave a more irreparable gap in htera- 
ture.” 2 

The removal of love from among Brown- 
ing’s themes Avould be, original as he was 
in everjdliing, the removal of his most 

^ Fijine at the Fair. 

" Hugh Walker, The Literature of the Victorian Era. 
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original, as well as his most massively 
valuable, contribution to our literature. It 
would have left the poet liimself a man 
without a purpose in a universe •without 
meaning. Love, in the last resort, was the 
only article in liis creed. For these reasons, 
the convergence of these two lives into unity 
and their most intimate commingling ever 
after, have an artistic meaning no less 


than an ethical interest, and they concern 
the literary critic not less than the bio- 
grapher. Not that either of the tw'o poets, 
when their ’prentice days were over, was 
content to be imitative, or could possibly be 
conceived as mo'sdng in the other’s manner. 
There "w^as no sacrifice of independence 
there never is when the union is spiritual 
in character and complete. They even took 
precautions against influencing one another 
w'hen a poem was in the making. Neverthe- 
less, -wfliat they meant for one another was 
more subtle and penetrating and pervasive 
than any direct and explicit borro’wing, over 
wliich the critic could cry “ Lo Jierp ” or 
It i. to 

Mid to instance than to describe, their influ- 
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ence on each other : hiii a crowning example, 

I believe, is to be found in Browning’s 
PompUia. There are chawns, and, above all, 
there are intensities, scattered abroad in 
The Ring and the Book which would not 
have been possible, even for him, had it 
not been for his “ l^wic Love.” No one was 
more eager to be dramatical than Brown- 
ing, or less willing to expose to a gaping 
world the pageant of his inner life. But, 
after all, a poet dips his pen in his own 
blood when he vTites what the world imisi 
read; if he be robbed of experience as a man, 
he stands more bare as a poet : and, in the 
experience of both Bobert and Elizabeth 
Browning, there was one event paramount, 
one sovereign fact that lent meaning to all 
that followed. This was their discovery of 
one another and the unique perfection of 
their wedded life. Criticism of the Bro^vn- 
ings and of their meaning to literature dare 
not disregard or discount a mutual penetra- 
tion of personalities so intense as theirs, 
but must, in dealing with the one, be aware 
that it is dealing with the other as well. 
In this respect, what rvent before in their 
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life and work was but preliminary, and 
what came after mere consequent. 

Robert Browning was 5 ’’ounger than Eliza- 
beth Barrett bj’’ some six years. He was 
born in Southampton Street, Cambenvell, 
on May 7, 1812. His father was a clerk in 
the Bank of England, of literary and artistic 
tastes, and his mother the daughter of a 
Dundee shipo\TOer of German extraction. 

It is more easj’’ to read the acorn in terms 
of the oak than the oak in terms of the 
acorn ; and the great man reveals and 
explains, rather than is revealed and explained 
by, the capacities that slumbered in his 
forefathers. ^Miile none can deny the 
heredity of the features of the soul, any 
more than those of the bod}’’, it is idle to 
pretend that the lineaments of a vreat man’s 
spirit can be traced back with any degree 
of accuracy to his ancestors ! Every man, 
even the most meagi-e in endowment, has 
so many ancestors ! But the psychical 
structure and propensities of his immedi- 
ate parents have a signifieance all their 
own . for these define and determine 
the emnronment vdthin wliieh the child’s 
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mind lives and moves and has its being. 
The home, during the j’^ears when, most of 
all, the soul is being made, stands to the 
child for solid earth and starry firmament, 
and the influences operative therein are the 
air and the food and the drink, and, therefore, 
the very substance embodied in Ins person- 
ahty. From this point of view, the simple 
piety of Browning’s mother, her membership 
of an “ Independent Church ” in Walworth, 
her lifelong class in the Sunday’- School, 
her box for contributions to the London 
Missionaiy Society lose their insignificance. In 
these and other habits, the cluld saw the spirit 
of religion made real and ratified by liis mother, 
and it remained with him, much modified it 
is true, but, owing to liis mother’s memory, 
permanently holy and always dominant. 

Again, it must not be said that Bro^vn- 
ing’s “ genius was derived from his father.” 
Genius is not derived. It is always a miracle 
and has no history. But the father’s genius, 
that of a lover of art and of literature, made 
the son a lover of books and a collector of 
them. It led him to VTite verse — ^wliich he 
did fluently, and after the manner of Pope ; 
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and he had a gi’cat delight in grotesque 
rimes. Moreover, lie was so skilful in the 
use of his pcneil that Rossetti pronounced 
him to possess “ a i-cal genius for drawing.” 
Now, “ the handsome, ^^gorous, fearless 
ehild,” unrcstingly active, fiery of temper, 
crowded with energy of mind, obsen^ant 
and most swift to learn, naturally saw all 
these things and, not less naturally, imitated 
the ways of his parents and sought to aequire 
what they valued. 


In Bromiing’s case, no educational in- 
fluence counts at all, in comparison with 
that of his father’s tastes and habits and 
collection of boolcs. That influence can be 
traced in the poet’s choice of themes, all the 
way from Pauline and S or dell o to Parley htgs 
and Asolando, and it even marks his manner 
of dealing ^vith many of them. He read 
T Graciously in his father’s library, apparently 
vu lout et or gmdance, and liis acquaintance 

works of Voltaire, 
the letters of Junius and of Horace Walpole, 
the Emblems of Quarles and Croxall’s Fables. 
The first book he ever bought ivith Ms oivn 
money was Maepherson’s Ossian 
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Side by side with this precocious literary 
oninivorousness went, from early childhood, 
careful training in music. “ I was studying 
the Grammar of IMusic,” he said, according 
to Mrs. Ireland, “ when most cliildren are 
learning the Multiplication Table.” More- 
over, he was given permission, at an age lower 
than the rules allowed, to \asit the Dulwich 
gallery, wliich was hard by his father’s home. 
It became “ a beloved haunt of liis child- 
hood.” He was grateful all his life for the 
privilege and used to recall, in later years, 
“the triumphant Mmillo pictiu'es,” “such as 
Watteau” and “ all the Poussins” he had 
seen there. 

The contribution made by school and 
college to the education of Browning was 
even less significant than it has been in 
the case of most great poets. His real 
masters, besides his father and Iiis father’s 
library in general, were the poets, and 
especially Byron and Shelley. “ The first 
composition I was ever guilty of,” he wrote 
to Ehzabeth Barrett in 1846, “ was some- 
thing in imitation of Ossian.” But he never 
could “ recoUect not vrriting rhymes,” though 
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he “ knew the}’^ were nonsense even then.” 
“ It is not surprising,” says Ilerford, “ that 
a boy of these procli-vities was captivated by 
the stormy swing and sweep of Byron,” and 
that, as the poet told Elizabeth Barrett, he 
“ would have gone to Finchley to see a curl 
of his hair or one of his gloves ” ; whereas 
he “ could not get up enthusiasm enough 
to cross the room if at the other end of it all 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey were 
condensed into the little China bottle 
yonder.” ^ \^nien he was twelve years of 
age, a collection under the title Incondita 
was made of his “ Byronic poems,” and the 
father would have liked to publish it. No 
publisher was found nailing, and the young 
author destroyed the manuscript. But the 
poems had been seen by Ehza Flower (sister 
of the authoress of the hj'^mn Nearer, 'my 
God, to Thee), who made a copy of them 
and showed it to W. J. Fox, editor of The 
Monthly Eepository. According to Brorni- 
ing s statement to Gosse, the editor 
found in them “too great splendour of 
language and too httle wealth of thought,” 

^ To E. B., August 22, 1S4C. 
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but, also, a “ mellifluous smoothness ” ; and 
Fox did not forget the boy-poet.' 

Browning next passed under an influence 
which was still more inspiring and intimate. 
He chanced upon Shelley’s Queen Mob on 
a bookstall, and became, in consequence of 
assimilating it, “ a professing atheist and 
a practising vegetarian.” With some diffi- 
culty, his mother seemed for him others of 
“ IMr. • Shelley’s atheistical poems ” ; and, 
apparently, tlu'ough Adonais, he was led 
to Keats. Li the winter of 1829-30, he 
attended classes in Greek and Latin, and, for 
a very short time, in German, at University 
College, London ; and, afterwards, Blundell’s 
lectures in medicine, at Guy’s Hospital. 
‘Meantime, he carried on his studies in music, 
and sang, danced, boxed and rode. 

This, if any, was liis period of Shirm und 
Drang — during which, by the way, he lived 
on potatoes and bread 1 He chafed a little 
at the social Umitations of the home he 
loved well, and he gave Iris devoted parents 
a little entirely needless anxiety : liis tempera- 
ment was buoyant, his soul like a ship 
crowded vdth sails, and he was a venture- 
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some mariner. But his wanderings were of 
the imagination, and his “ excesses ” were 
literarj^ both in origin and in outcome. In 
truth, all the time, he was living within the 
bounds, nay, drawing Ms strength and his 
inspiration from those conrictions of the 
stable tilings of the world of spirit in the 
power of wliich he went forth, in later days, 
to challenge, in every form of joust, and 
tournament and in many an adventure, the 
forces of doubt and falsehood and denial 
and crime. He had not to suffer in Ms 
later life from any treacherous aches of half- 
forgotten wounds to chai’acter, but faced life 
sound in every limb and (one is tempted to 
add) arrogantly healthy. 

The wholesome and wealthy confusion of 
tMs seething period of the young poet’s life 
is faitlifully rendered or, rather, betrayed, 
in the brilliant and incoherent Pauline — 
Brovming’s earhest published poem. Pauline 
herself, except for the first half-dozen lines 
and a footnote, is the shadow of a shade — 
the passive recipient of the psychological con- 
fessions of a young poet : a young poet, who, 
not at all unaware of Ms curls and lace and 
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ruffles has been turning himself round and 
round before the mirror, and has found that 
he is too noble a being, too bold, reekless, un- 
restrained, sceptical, brilliant, intense, mde- 
souled, hungry for knowledge and love for 
this workaday world. The self-conscious- 
ness is not “ intense,” as J. S. ]\C11 thought. 
It is picturesque. It is not “ morbid ” or 
unwholesome, as other critics have averred. 
It is only the frippery, the most serious mock- 
believe tragical outpourings of an extra- 
ordinarily handsome and innocent youth, 
who, in truth, had never known disappoint- 
ment nor looked in the face of sorrow. 
Browning’s dislike of the poem in later years 
was entirely natural. He resented all prying 
into private life, and was, of all men, least 
willing to “ sonnet-sing about himself.” So, 
the drapery in wliich he had clothed him- 
self in this early poem seemed to him to 
be almost transparent, and he felt as if he 
had been going about nude. 

Pauline was published in January,’ 1833, 
anonymously, when its author was twenty 
years old. But that fine critic, W. J. Fox, 
discerned its merit and dealt with it in 
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generous praise in The Monthly Repository 
for April in the same year. Allan Cunning- 
ham, also, praised it in The Athenoeum. 
Some years later (probably in 1850), Rossetti 
found and transcribed it in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, and he wrote to 
Browning, who was in Florence, to ask him 
“ whether he was the author of a poem called 
Pauline,” Beyond this, the poem attracted 
no attention. Wliy, it is difficult to say. 
That it is mastered by its material, flooded 
by its own wealth, is true. Of all Bro^vn- 
ing’s poems, it is the only one which owes its 
difficulty to confusion ; and it is, in fact, 
to use the poet’s own phrase, a “ boyish 
work.” But what work for a boy ! There 
are passages in it, not a fcAv, of a beauty that 
exceeds so much as to belong to a sphere 
of being into which mediocrity ncA'^er for 
a moment gains entry. So long as he has 
this theatrically earnest boy at liis side, 
the reader is never safe from the surprise 
of some sudden splash of splendour’ : 


SkrJ breast and brow and clSering curls 

T?TeU striving hard 

eu Ins story ere his reason goes. 
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He is " exploring passion and mind,” he 
says, “ for the first time,” “ dreaming not 
of restraint but gazing on all things.” He 
is “ borne away, as Arab birds float sleeping 
in the wind, o’er deserts, towers, and forests.” 
He “ nourishes music more than life, and 
old lore,” and “ knows the words shall move 
men, like a swift wind.” In eveiy way, 
Pauline must remain a supremely interesting 
poem to Browning’s readers : it holds in bud 
many of Browning’s quaUties, powers and 
even convictions. 

After the publication of Pauline, in 1833, 
Browning visited Petrograd with Berikhausen, 
the Russian Consul-General ; and it was 
probably this contact ivith official life which 
led liim, shortly after his return to England, 
to apply — ^in vain — for a post on a Persian 
mission. During this period, there is ample 
evidence of physical and mental exuberance, 
but little of poetic activity. It was many 
years later that the Russian visit yielded 
the forest-scene of the tlwilling tale of Ivan 
Ivanovitch, and liis toying with the Persian 
mission (possibly) suggested Ferishtah. But 
his interest in the compheated subtleties of 
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diplomacy appeared in Sordello and Stradord 
as well as in Prince TJohenslicl-Schwangau 
not to mention Bishop Blougram and Caliban 
upon Setehos. In 1834, however, there ap: 
peared in The Monthly Repository a series 
of five poetic contributions of which the most 
noteworthy were Porphyria, afterwards en- 
titled Porphyna^ s Lover, and the six stanzas 
beginning “ Still ailing, . Wind ? Wilt be 
appeased or no,” wliich were republished in 
James Lee's Wife. Then, with a preface 
dated ]\Iarch 15, 1835, when its author still 
lacked two months of completing his twenty- 
third year, there appeared one of the most 
mars’^ellous productions of 5 ’^outhful poetic 
genius in the liistory of any literature. 

Bro^vning is said to have wittenParflce/^^^ 

in six months, meditating not a few of its 
passages during midnight walks, within sight 
of the glare of London lights, and the muffled 
hearing of its quieting tumult. This poem 
belongs to an altogether different altitude 
from that of Pauline. Instead of a confused 
rendering of vague dreams andseetliing senti- 
ments and passions, we have, in Paracelsus, 
the story of the lithe and sinewy strength 
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of early manhood, the manifold powers of 
a most gifted spirit braced together and 
passionately dedicated to the service of an 
iron-hard intellectual ambition. Here is the 
“intensest life” resolute upon acquiring, 
at any cost, the intellectual mastery of 
mankind. 

The subject was suggested to Browning 
by a French royalist and refugee. Count 
Amedee de Ripert-SIonclar, and the poem 
is dedicated to him. Browning was already 
acquainted with the career and character 
of Paracelsus— his works were in his father’s 
library. Moreover, it is beyond doubt that, 
at this stage of his Ufe, in particular, the poet 
was driven by a like hunger for knowledge 
and ambition for intellectual sovereignty. 
His reading of liis subject implies affinity 
of mind and is altogether sympathetic. The 
eccentricities of behaviour, the charlatanism, 
the boundless conceit, the miracles and 
absurdities Avith which Paracelsus was 
accredited by popular belief, either dis- 
appear or are sublimated into elements of 
a dramatic romance wliich has sometliing of 
the greatness and seriousness of tragedy. 
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To assume that Browning, in this poem, 
was dejncting “ the fall of a logician,” or 
of set design “ destroying the intellectualist 
fallacy,” is to misunderstand the spirit in 
wliicli the poem was written. The adven- 
turous alchemist was himself too much 
a poet to serve such an unpoetic purpose, 
even if Browning had been so little a poet 
as to form it, Paracelsus does not “ fall ” : 
he “ attains.” 

“ Far from competing him of intellectual 
futihty, Bro-wning actually made him divine 
the secret he sought, and, in one of the most 
splendid passages of modern poetry, declare 
vith Iiis dying lips a faith which is no less 
BrovTiing’s than his own.” ^ True ! know- 
ledge without love is not even power ; but 
neither is love without knowledge ; and the 
consummation of the acliievement of Para- 
celsus is that love becomes the means of 
knowledge and intelligence the instrument 
of love. “ The simultaneous perception of 
Love and Power in the Absolute ” was, in 
Bro-wning’s \dew, “the noblest and pre- 
dominant characteristic of Shelley ” ; and, 

^ Herford. 
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for Browning, even in liis most “ meta- 
phj’^sical ” daj’^s, Avlien knowledge was always 
said to have “ failed,” it was still a power. 

ParaceUus is the most miraculous and 
inexphcable of all the exliibitions of Brown- 
ing’s genius. The promise it contained, with 
all the poet’s lasting greatness, was not 
fulfilled. Its form and artistic manner, the 
hneaments and the movements of the mind 
.which works within it, the noble passions 
wliich moved the poet and the faith which 
inspired and controlled him — these are pre- 
eminently illuminating to the student of 
Browning and by far the best introduction 
to all he strove to do. Paraceleus is inter- 
esting, also, as touching the new times which 
were dawning around the young poet. In 
its closing pages, sometliing of the spirit 
of modern science comes forth, for the 
moment, at least, wearing the garb of 
poetry. Never was the conception of the 
evolutionary continuity of nature more 
marvellously rendered, 

as successive zones 

Of several wonder open on some spirit 
Flying secure and glad from heaven to heaven. 
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The young poet had even grasped, what 
took the world another half-centurj' to 
perceive, that the idea of evolution levelled 
upwards and not downwards, spiritualized 
nature rather than naturalized spirit. 

The minor characters of Paracelsus need 
not detain us. Festus is the common-sense 
foil of the hero, and the gentle domestic 
llichal, maiden and sorrovdng mother, is 
only less of a shadow than Pauline. Aprile 
is an unsubstantial moonstruck “vTaith of 
a poet,” who “ would love infinitely and be 
loved ” ; but liis role is most significantly 
derived and borrowed and accidental. 


I saw Aprile — my Aprile tliere ! 

And as the poor melodious wretch disburthencd 
Has heart, and moaned his weakness in my ear, 

I learned my oavn deep error. 

Paracelsus learnt from Iiim “ the worth of 
love in man’s estate and what proportion 
love should hold avith power.” It was this 
new knowledge which made liim wise to 
know mankind. 


Of their half-reasons, faint osJirW^dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest Slades, 
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“ all with a touch of nobleness . . . upward 
tending,” 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 

But dream of liim, and guess where he maj"^ be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

With this knowledge, this “ splendour of 
God’s lamp ” on his dying brow, he is as 
seem’e of “ emerging one day,” as he was 
when he first set forth “to prove his soul.” 

Paracelsus, on its pubheation, was hailed 
by the ever faithful and watcliful Fox ; 
but the most strildng notice it received was 
from John Forster. He predicted for the 
author a brilliant career, and, in a second 
article on the poem, said, with unusual 
daring as Avell as insight, “ Without the 
slightest hesitation we name !Mr. Robert 
Browning at once with Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth.” But, by most journals, Para- 
celsus was simply neglected. In liis letters 
to Elizabeth Barrett, Browning refers to the 
contemptuous treatment it received. It 
brought him neither money nor fame. 

But it brought him, first, the acquaintance, 
and, then, the friendship, of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day — among them 
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were Wordswortli, Dickens, Landor and 
Carlyle ; and in notliing was the manly 
munificence of Browning’s nature more evi- 
dent than in his friendsliips. His affection 
for Landor, touched with S3Tnpathy as 
well as admiration, showed itself, in later 
j'cars, in a care for him wliich was “ one of 
the most beautiful ineidents in a beautiful 


life.” The friendship ^vith Carlyle was, on 
both sides, peculiar^ warm and trustful. “ I 
have just seen dear Carlyle,” saj^s Browmng, 
“ catch me calling people ‘ dear ’ in a 
hurry ” ; and that Carljde should cross over 
to Paris just to see and dine with Browning 


is, assuredlj-, eloquent of his regard and 
affection for the jmung poet. “ Commanded 
of me by my venerated friend Thomas 


Carlyle,” says Browning of his translation 
of Agamemnon, ‘\and i*ewarded will it indeed 
become if I am permitted to dignify it bj’' 
the prefatorj^ insertion of Iiis dear and noble 
name.” JolmTorster and William JIacready 
were also added at tliis time to the oroup 
of Browning’s friends, and his acquaintance 
wath the latter had, for a time, an important 
bearing upon his work. 
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In Pauline and ParaeeUus, it lias been 
well said, Browning had “ analj’^sed rather 
than exhibited ” character. The soul, “ the 
one thing ” wliich he thought “ worth know- 
ing,” was the psychologist’s abstract entit}’-, 
little more than a stage occupied successively 
by moods and passions : it was not the 
concrete, complex self, veined and blood- 
tinctm’ed. Moreover (which signifies much), 
all its history fell within itself, and external 
circumstance, instead of furnishing it vdth 
the material out of which character is hewn, 
was but “ decoration,” to use Browning’s 
ovm phrase, and was purposely put into 
the background. These two poems were 
thus justly called “ confessional ” : they 
were subjective and self-conscious. 

No sooner was Paracelsus finished than 
Browning contemplated another “ soul- 
history.” In it, once more, a gi’eatly aspiring 
soul was to recognize, only at the last moment 
and after much “ apparent failure,” the 
mission which could save, fitting to the 
finite his infinity. The story that he wished 
to tell was Sordello. 

But the material was stubborn as well as 
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rich, and it resisted easy and early mastery. 
Possibly, also, the “ confessional ” mood was 
passing. In anj'^ case. Browning, who was 
always and almost solely interested in human 
eharacter, was thinldng of depleting charac- 
ter in action. He was eager, as he said in his 
preface to Strafford, “to freshen a jaded mind 
bj’’ diverting it to the health}’^ natures of a 
grand epoch.” Browning’s mind, no doubt, 
was turned to Strafford by Forster, who, vdth 
some help from Browning, had written the 
great statesman’s life. But it was at a supper 
given by Talfourd to celebrate the first 
performance of Ion that Slacready, to whom 
Browning had alreadj'^ spoken of liis intention 
of VTiting a tragedy, said “ Write a play, 
Browning, and keep me from going to 
America. ’ Strafford, which was the result 


of the request, was acted at Covent Garden 
Theatre on May 1, 1837 — ^Macready appearing 
as Strafford and Helen Faucit as Lady 
Carlisle. Its stage liistorj- was brief. It 
was not “damned” on the first night, but 
]ust escaped ; it was applauded on the 

S ^ nr ^^^"tural death 

after the fifth. It was betrayed: the 
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player who acted Pyni refusing “ to save 
England even once more,” and Bro\vning 
vowing that “ never again would he VTite 
a play ! ” 

The tragical element in the play is the 
collision of the two loj^alties — ^thatof Strafford 
to the king and that of Pym to England : 
and the tragedy borrows its intensity from 
the fact that the king whom Strafford loves 
will not save him, and that Pym, who 
loves Strafford, sends him to his death. 
Pym “ was used to stroll with him, arm 
locked in arm,” and, in early days, had 
even read the same needs in England’s 
face, while 

Eliot’s brow grew broad with noble thoughts. 
The atmosphere of the play is that of “a 
thorough self-devotement, self-forgetting.” 
The characters are all simple, and apt to 
be always in one condition of mind. They 
have a generous magnitude and strength 
and vigour ; but they are too consistently 
in a state of exaltation, inclined to be 
declamatory and self-conscious and to be 
always expounding the movements of their 
o^vn minds. Indeed, not one of Brovming’s 
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characters in an}'^ of Iiis plays fairly comes 
out into the open air and on the high road, 
except, perhaps, Pippa. 

In the preface to Strafford, Brooming sa5^s 
that “ he had for some time been engaged 
on a Poem of a very different nature, when 


induced to make the present attempt.” 
Tliis poem, as already hinted, was Sordello, 
Browning’s second study of a poetic soul, 
but a soul, tliis time, caught in the context 
of large and imperious circumstance and 
quite imlike Aprile. 

Many have explained SoJ'dello, and some 
have comprehended it. It is uncompromis- 
togly and iiTetrievably difficult reading. No 
historical account of the conflicts of Gliibel- 
line and Guelph, no expositoiy annotation 
of any kind, not even its ovm wealth of 
luminous ideas or splendour of Italian city 
scenes and solitudes, can justify it entirel}’^ 
as a work of art. We may render its main 
^ot m simple terms : how Sordello, endowed 
powers that might have made him the 

contest ^ and idetorious in a 

foS If Eglamor, his poetic 

foil, finds, unexpectedly, eminent station 
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and political power within his grasp, hnt 
gains a factory of another kind, rising superior 
to the temptation doubly urged by the 
Gliibelline captain and the beauty of Parma ; 
how the double factory has still left liim a 
dabbler and loiterer, a Hamlet in both poetry 
and pohtics ,* how, clinging to his ideal, the 
cause of humanity, but failing to make it 
dominant over his “ finite ” world, he “ dies 
under the strain of choice.” But no simpli- 
fication of the story suffices. It is dark 
from the very intensity and multiplicity 
of the pla 3 dng cross-fights j for the main 
ideas are reflected innumerably from the 
countless facets of the facts wliich the poet 
displays in confusingly rapid succession. 
Brilliancy, smftness of movement, the sudden 
exclamation made to convey a complex 
thought, the crowded intrusion of paren- 
thetical antecedents, the elision of connecting 
relatives — such are the characteristics which 
make it difficult to decipher. 

It is no wonder that the appearance of 
Sordello, in 1840, destroyed the somewhat 
timid promise of public favour wliich Para- 
celsm had brought to the poet. We 
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nrc told that the “ Rcntle litfrnry public ’ 
of those clays had foinicl fiarlor Lesarlus 
unintelligible, and frankly turned an ay from 
Browninpr. But the Kuprgested comparison 
is misleading and the criticism is unfain 
The diniculties of Sartor have disappeared 
■with the new times wliich Carlyle introduced , 
those of SorckUo will stay so long as the 
mental structure of men remains the same. 

“ I blame no one,” said Browning, “ least 
of all myself, who did my best then and 
since.” It was in no perverse mood of 
intellectual pride or of scorn for the public 
mind that he wrote Sordcllo. His error Avas, 
rather, the opposite. “ Freighted full of 
music,” croAvded Avith the wealth of lus 
detailed knowledge, rapt Avith the splendour 
of his poetic Aisions, he, in the simplicity 
of his heart, forgot his public so completely 
as to assume, as a matter of course, that 
his readers were able to AAung their flight 
at his side. 

There are evidences that the experience 
was painful and that its effects lasted. In 
The Ring and the Boole, and elsewhere, there 
is, in the resolute simplification of the 
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narrative and the painful iteration, a ,^lue to 
the effect of the failure of Sordello upon his 
workmansliip. Both as he entered upon 
and as he closed that greatest of all his poetic 
adventures, there is a Mnt of a challenge 
and a touch of reproof, and even scorn, of 
the “ British Public.” 

ye who like me not, 

(God love j'ou !) — whom I yet have laboured for, 
Perchance more careful whoso runs may read 
Than erst when all, it seemed, could read who ran. 

But it is time to turn to the outward 
events of this period of Browning’s life. 
These were his journey to Italy and the 
removal of the family to Hatcham. He 
started for Italy on Good Friday, 1838, 
traveUing as sole passenger on a merchant- 
man. On the voyage, he wrote the glorious 
story of the ride from Ghent to Aix, and 
Home Thoughts from the Sea. One of Ins 
objects was to gather materials for Sordello ; 
but he harvested much more from his visit. 
It was, for him, “ a time of enchantment.” 
He saw Asolo and Venice and Padua ; he 
visited mountain solitudes, and he brought 
home a passionate and endvuing love for 
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Italy. Italian themes were, heneeforth, to 
be favom’ites of his imagination, and his 
life in that eountiy was, for many years to 
eome, to saturate liis experienee. 

At the time when Browning was “ going 
to begin the finishing of Sordello,”. as he 
Avrote to Miss Haworth, he was also beginning 
“ tliinking a T^agedJ^” He had still another 
tragedy in prospect, he tells us, and “ \\Tote 
best so provided.” The two ti’agedies were 
King Vidor and King Charles and The Reiiirn 
of the Druses. He was also occupied nith 
what was not stiictly a play, but a new 
poetic form — a series of scenes connected 
together like pearls on a silken tlxread by 
the magic influence of the little silk-winder 


of Asolo ^the exquisitely beautiful and simple 
Pippa Passes. Tlie plays were ^vritten ■with 
the ^riew of being acted ; but Macready’s 
re sal kept them back, for a time, and they 
■were published. They appeared in a series 
^ called poetical pamplilets, 

doubtedlj constituted as remarkable literary 
merchandise as was ever offered to anv 
public. This plan of pubheation was sug^ 
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gested by Moxon, and was intended to 
popularize the poet’s works by selling them 
cheaply. They were at first sold at sixpence. 
But (among other hindrances) they were 
called BelU and Pomegi'anates, and it was 
only at the close of the series and on the 
instigation of Elizabeth Barrett that Brown- 
ing explained to the puzzled readers how it 
was intended by this reference to “ the hem 
of the robe of the liigh priest ” to indicate 
“ the mixture of music with discoursing, 
sormd uath sense, poetry Avith thought,” 
wliich the pamplilets were. Moreover, 
hterary critics had not forgotten or forgiven 
Sordello, and hterary prejudice is stubborn 
stuff. Even Pippa Passes, the first of the 
series, had a reluctant and frigid reception. 
A generously appreciative article, in The 
Eclectic Review, in 1849, mentions it along 
with Sordello as one of the poems against 
which “ the loudest complaints of obscurity 
have been raised.” 

Nothing that Browning ever wrote was 
better fitted than Pippa Passes to arrest 
the pubhc attention. It Avas as novel in 
charm as it was in form. Pippa herself, it 
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has been suggested,' is Bro^vning’s Ariel 
a magic influence in the magic isle of mail's 
■world. The little silk-i\inder, walking along 
the streets of Asolo on her “ one day in the 
3’'ear and fancjnng herself to be, in turn, 
each of its “ Four Happiest Ones,*’ pours 
forth her Ijwic soul in song. Tlie songs 
striking into the world of passions, plots 
and crimes, in wliich the “ Four Happiest 
Ones ” were involved, arrest, cleanse and 
transform. She is as charming as the Ijmcs 
she carols. Elizabeth Barrett “ could find 
in her heart to en^’y the Author,” and Pippn^ 
was Browning’s oAm favourite among the 
creations of liis earlj’- manhood. She has 
“ crept into the study of imagination ’ of 
all liis readers ever since. 

Pippa Passes was followed, in 1S42, by 
Kirig Victor and King Charles, and that 
tragedy, in turn, by a collection of some 
sixteen short pieces, which were called 
Dramatic' Lyrics. Then, in 1S43, appeared 
The Eeiiirn of the Druses, 'written some years 
earher, and two other plays — A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon and Colombe’s Birthday (published 

^ JBv Herford, 
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in 1844). These were followed by another 
collection of short poems, on the greatest 
variety of subjects, entitled Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. In 1846, the series 
entitled Bells and Pomegi'anaies was brought 
to an end, and Browning’s period of play- 
vTriting closed with Luria and the dramatic 
sketch A SouVs Tragedy. 

At this time, also, the first period of Brown- 
ing’s amazing productiveness came to a close. 
The poems that appeared cannot even be 
classified except in the roughest way, and 
any classification must mislead. The familiar 
distinctions wliich criticism sets up fade and 
become false. There are lyrical effects in 
most of the dramas, dramatic touches in 
almost every lyric and romance, and his 
muse will not be demvne and prim. On 
the other hand, the variety of the subjects, 
forms, moods, scenes and passions, and of 
the workings of each of them, baffles classifica- 
tion. And each is so “ clear proclaimed ” — 
whether “ Hope rose a-tiptoe,” or “ Rapture 
drooped the eyes,” or “ Confidence lit swift 
the forehead up ” — ^that the distinctions, if 
they are to be faithful, must be as numerous 
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as the poems themselves. In truth, it is 
not art but science, not love but knowledge, 
wliich classifies. So far as poems are true 
works of art, each one is, and must be, 
unique ^a carved golden cup filled with its 
owm wdne. For the artist, every song in 
tm’n is the one song, and, for the lover, 
every ti’ess of hair, in turn, “ is the fairest 
tress of all.” 


Browning himself, however, suggests two 
points of view from wdiieh the poems may 
be observed. He characterizes them all as 
dramatic.” How far is tliis qualification 
accurate ? Was Browming’s genius verily 
dramatic in character ? Tlie question is not 
easfiy answered, even although it can be 
pro tably asked. In comparison vdth 
or sworth, who was both the most self- 
n ained and the most impersonal of all 
•Juj, ''"o must answer the question 

ivith f affirmative. But, compared 
fas noveli ®''' Walter Scott 

to rTlTe great as 

n>isleadi„g.“ Sf lift S,” 

creations can we say, 
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liimself ” ; of scarcely one of Browning’s can 
we say “ Here the author is not.” Brouiiing, 
in writing to Elizabeth Barrett, called the 
poems “ IMere escapes of my inner power, 
like the light of a revohdng lighthouse leap- 
ing out at intervals from a narrow chinlc.” 
The analog}’' is true in more than one sense. 
The poems cany suggestions of the 
abrmdance of riches mtliin the poet’s own 
li^dng, alert, enterprising, sense-fraught, 
passion-fused soul ; the motley throng of 
Ms Draviaiic Lyrics, Dramatic Romances and 
Dramatis Personae also stand in the brilliant 
glare of Ms personality — not in the xm- 
obtrusive, quiet light of common day. There 
is hardly a stratum of society, an age of Ms- 
tory, a corner of the world of man, which is 
altogether absent from these poems ; neverthe- 
less, we never escape the sense of the author’s 
powerful presence. In all the diversities of 
type, race and character, there are persistent 
qualities, and they are the poet’s own. 

There is no quality of Shakespeare’s mind 
which can be found in all Ms plays, except, 
perhaps, Ms gentleness ; even as only the 
one epithet “ gentle ” satisfies when we speak 
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of Shakespeare liimself. But “ gentleness ” 
is just tolerance suffused with kindliness; 
and, where tolerance is pcx*fect, preferences 
disappear, and the poet liimself remains 
always revealing and never revealed. 

To deny tolerance to Browning is impossible, 
and would utterly destroy his claim to be 
dramatic. There is a real sense in wliich he 
stands aloof from his creations, neither 
approving nor disapproving but letting them 
go. Bishop Blougram and l^Ir. Sludge ; 
Caliban and the bishop of St. Praxed’s ; the 
lady of The Laboratory and of The ConfeS' 
sional; the lion of The Glove vith “those 
eyes >vide and steady,” 

leagues in the desert already, 

Driving tlie flocks up tlie mountain, 

and the live creatm-es in Sibrandus Schafna- 
burgensw — “ worm, slug, eft, -with serious 
features, ’ tickling and tousing and brows- 
ing him all over — all these are given a place 
in the sun, no less than his Valence or 
Caponsacchi, Colombe or Constance. It 
were unpardonable in a critic not to recog- 
nize that, for Browning, there was no form 
wliich the human soul eould - take that 
pe 
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was too strange, complex, monstrous, magni- 
ficent, commonplace and drab, in its hate 
or love or in any other passion, to be 
interesting in the artistic and purely im- 
personal sense. All the same, his tolerant 
universality is not like Shakespeare’s in 
quality. There are, in Browning, no char- 
acters whom we must condemn and, also, 
must approve ; whom we cannot justify 
and would not miss, but like beyond all 
speech or sense. There is no Jack Falstaff, 
nor even a Dogberry, or Bottom, or Launce, 
far less a Touchstone. There is no Bob 
Acres, even, or Sir Anthony Absolute. 

BroAvning will persist in appealing to our 
reason. It is always a question of what 
accepts or refuses to accept its control. 
Morality, at rare moments, is allowed to 
see to itself, and the beautiful and ugly 
stand justified or condemned in their own 
right. But truth always matters to liim, 
and his intellectualizing propensities never 
rest. The play of fancy is rarely quite 
irresponsible, and of humoiu? more rarely 
still. There is no touch in Browning of the 
singing rogue Autolycus. Some of his lyrics, 
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no doubt, are as light as they arc lovely; 
and The Pied Piper is by no means fclie only 
first-rate example of joyous story-telling. 
Nevertheless, Browning, many as arc the 
parts he plays, is not like Bottom — ^lie cannot 
aggi’avate liis voice and roar us gently. He 
is never splendidly absm*d, nor free of every 
purpose. Even at tliis period, he is plagued 
with problems, crammed with knowledge, 
crowded with mental energy, a revolving 
lighthouse bui'sting with light. In a word, 
be is intense and purposive, and his purposive- 
ness and intensity had many consequences, 
not all of them favourable to his dramatic 
work. A brief study of these is illuminative 
of his whole work as a poet. 

“ Hold on, hope hard in the subtle tiling 
that’s spirit,” he said, in Pacchiarotto. He 
laid stress “ on the incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul,” he tells us, in his preface 
to Sordello, “ little else is worth study.” 
This was more than a fundamental idea to 
Browning, it was a constitutional propensity ; 
and it drove him to the drama. But the 
confession of it implies the consciousness of 
a mission, and the artist, at Iiis best, knows 
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no mission of that kind. He is in the 
service of no conception that the intellect 
can shape or express, or of no purpose that 
the will can frame and fix. His rapture is 
as fine and careless as that of the thrush, 
and he is snatched up and away by themes 
that define themselves only in the process of 
creation and, in the end, escape all definition 
and stand forth as miracles. But this absence 
of purpose we do not often find in Browning. 
His dramatie pieces are not at leisure ; the poet 
himself never strolls, but is always set upon 
some business, even among his Garden Fancies. 

For the same reason, there are no genuine 
little incidents in Browning’s plays. Little 
things are apt to be symbohc — ^pin-point 
rays of intense fight coming from afar are 
imprisoned in them : they suggest grave 
meanings : possibly, for instance, the failure 
of the whole fife, through maldng love, at 
some moment, a merely second-best. 

• Why did not you pinch a flower 
In a pellet of clay and fling it ? 

Why did not I put a power 

Of thanks in a look, or sing it ? ^ 


^ Youth and Art. 
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The whole atmosphere of the plays is 
heavily charged with significance ; and many 
characters, in consequence, are, from begin- 
ning to end, in some highly strung mood. 
There is tragic tension in the very first 
words that IMildred speaks ; “ Sit, Henry — 
do not take my hand.” The moral strain 
deepens with the next question, and it is 
never relaxed. No breath of fresh air from 
the unheeding outer world comes to break 
the spell, and, at the same time, to deepen, 
y contrast, the pathos and tragedy of 
dred s overmastering consciousness that 
she does not deserve, and vdU never hold 

the happiness that seemed to 
stand close by. 

It is, probably, this preliminary, purposive 
characters and incidents 
aenLl r dramatic 

attains only an toperfert'^'i ’S' * 

^vith character in move™ Jt “ T't TT 
this dictum is unsound Rest? ^ 
ai-rays straining againsi the ^o^es'Sof 
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His genius is dramatic, preciselj’^ in virtue 
of the sense of movement which it conveys, 
and the feeling that life is process and notliing 
else, a continuous new creation of itself 
carried on by itself. Even in The Ring and 
the Book, where the poet not only knows but 
tells the end at the beginning, the dramatic 
quality of movement is present. The story 
expands at each telling, like circles in water. 
The facts are transformed with each successive 
telling of them, by one and the other Half- 
Rome, Guido, Caponsacclii, Pompilia, The 
Pope and the lawyers. Not for a moment 
does the story stand still, nor does the reader 
feel that he is being told of past events, as 
in listening to an essentially epic poet, like 
Milton. Browning’s poems are never stag- 
nant : tragedy never hangs overhead, as 
in Hamlet, a black, motionless, delayed 
thunder-cloud ; but the lightning is always 
ablaze. There are crowded happenings, and 
the heat and hirrry of situations crashing 
into their consequences. Browning’s genius 
is essentially dynamic, and there is abundant 
movement. 

What Browning’s characters lack is 
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objectivity — ^if we may borrow a term from 
tlie pliilosophers. Such is the intensity of 
his interest in “ the incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul ” that it transfuses not only 
the dramatis personce but the world in winch 
they live. The outer world is not genuinely 
outer. It does not exist for its omi sake, 
carrying on its ovm processes, “ going on 
just the same,” whether men and women 
laugh or weep, hve or die, utterly indifferent 
to every fate, dlstinguislhng not in the least 
between great tilings and small, evil tilings 
and good, allmving “ both the proudly riding 
and the foundering bark.” It is not a world 
aloof from man, non-moral and, on surface 
reading, non-rational, the sphere of sheer 
caprice and the playground of accident. 
The world is the stage and background for 
Browning’s characters and supplies the 
scenery they need. 

Wliat is done by his personages, therefore, 
is not the result of intercourse between 
human character and Avhat, in itself, is an 
entirely natural world. And, consequently, 
what takes place lacks that appearance of 
contingency in collusion with necessity of 
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which the true dramatist makes tragic use. 
Wlren he is most completely under the spell 
of liis muse, the true dramatist cannot tell 
beforehand what mil happen to his men 
and women, or how they will behave. He 
is at the mercy of two unknowns : the 
inexliaustible possibilities of man’s nature, 
and of the response wliich it will make to the 
never-ending contingencies of an indifferent 
outer world. He has no preconceived theory, 
no scheme of hfe, no uniformities or necessities 
which can be labelled : the unity of Ms work, 
as a work of art, has some more mystic 
source than any of these tilings. But we 
cannot quite say tMs of Browning. His 
men and women cannot be called embodi- 
ments of d priori conceptions, meant to 
illustrate a doctrine or point a moral ; and, 
yet, their intercourse with their fellows and 
interaction ivith the world have no genuinely 
fashioning potency. Nothing quite new or 
quite unexpected ever happens to them'. 
They are not in a world where unexpected 
things are permitted to happen. Had not 
Macbeth happened to meet the witches bn 
the moor, with the excitement of the battle 
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not jj^et subsided in his blood, he might have 
lived and died a loyal and victorious general. 
And what side-winds of mere accidents there 
are in Othello and Hamlet ! These dramas 
are like life, because the fate which is irresis- 
tible comes clothed in accident and with its 
chaplet all awry and as careless as that of 
a Bacchic dancer. The accidents seem 
trivial, too, and might easily not have taken 
place or have been turned aside, until they 
have taken place. Then, and not till then, 
do we feel that they were meant, and that^ 
they were as inevitable as destiny. 

But Browning’s plays can be seen from 
afar to march straightforward to their con- 
summation ; and the world in which they 
take place is all too obtrusively “ a moral 
order.” The personages are, from the first, 
inwardly charged -with some dominant passion 
or propensity. Tliey are dedicated, even 
when they are complex, to some one form 
of good or of e^’il ; and some one misdeed 
stains the whole of life like ink in water. 
They are enveloped in their own atmosphere,, 
and outer incidents cannot affect their career ; 
carried -along by the powers within as if by 
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a driving storm ; freighted full from the 
first with their destiny ; Pym wth his love 
of England ; ]\Iildred ndth the guilt of her 
innocence ; Luria with his “ own East ” ; 
Tresham \vith the pride of family and the 
’scutcheon ^vithout a blot ; Valence wth 
Ins stormy rectitude and great heart. 

This is the only sense in winch Browning’s 
dramas lack movement, and his method 
may he called static. His characters are 
impervious to outward influence, except in 
so far as it serves to discharge what is already 
Avithin. Within the inner realm of passions, 
emotions, volitions, ambitions, and the world 
which these catch up in their career, there 
is no lack of movement. A plenitude of 
powers all active are revealed by him : they 
co-operate, sever, mingle, collide, combine, 
and are all astrain — but they are all psychical. 
Browning places us in the parliament of 
the mind. It is the powers of mind to which 
we listen in high debate. And we are 
reminded by them of the fugues of Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha : 

One dissertates, he is candid ; 

Two must discept — ^lias distinguished ; 
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Three helps the couple, if ever yet man did ; 

Four protests ; Five makes a dart at the thing 
vishcd : 

Back to One, goes the case bandied. 

And they require scope to declare themselves, 
pas they reveal the wonder- world of the human 
soul. ■ ■ 

Now, we have stated these points some- 
A^hat fully because they seem to throw light 
upon the whole of Browning’s woi’k as a 
poet. The tendency towards dwelling upon 
ideal issues rather than upon outer deeds, 
on the significance of facts for souls, and 
the insignificance of all things sax^e in the 
soul’s context, was always present in BroAvn- 
ing ; so, also, Avas the tendency tOAvards 
monologue, AAdth its dehberate, ordered per- 
sistency. And both of these tendencies grew. 
External circumstance ‘^became, more and 
more, the mere garb .of -, the inner mood j 
deeds, more and <4nore, the creatures of 
thoughts ; and all real values were, more 
and more, undis^isedly ideal ministrants 
to man’s need of' beauty, or goodness, or 
love 'and haplistiess. 

-But to say this is to admit not only that 
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the dramatic element in his poetry was on 
the wane, but that his poetry was itself 
becoming more dehberately reflective. And 
the spirit of reflection winch rejects first 
appearances, sublimates sense and its experi- 
ence into meanings, is, to say the leasts as 
Characteristic of philosophy as it is of art. 
It is philosophy rather than art which 
concentrates upon principles, and which 
allows facts and^ events to d^vindle into 
instances of general laws. Art must value 
a thing for what it is in itself, not for the 
truth which it exemplifies. The reference 
of the beautiful object beyond itself to a 
beauty that is eternal must be, for art, as 
undesigned as the music of a harp svoing 
in the "wind. And, when a poet takes to 
illustrating themes, or when the unity of his 
poems, instead of being a mystic harmony 
of elements mingling of themselves, comes of 
a set pm’pose which can be stated in words, 
then, indeed, is the glory of art passing into 
the grey. The poet outlived the dramatist 
in Browning, and, if the poet did not succumb 
to the pliilosopher, it was' because of the 
strength of the pmely lyrical element in liis 
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soul and the marvellous wealth of his sensuous 
and emotional endowments. His humanity 
was too richly veined for him to become 
an abstract tliinker ; and certain apparent 
accidents of liis outer hfe conspired 
the tendencies of Ms poetic genius to lead 
them away from the regular drama. 

One of these was his quarrel over A Blot 
in the ^Scutcheon with Macready, for whom 
and at whose request this play was m’itten. 
But Macready ’s affairs were entangled ; he 
would withdraw from his arrangement with 
Browning, was not frank with him, but 
shuffled : and Browning was angered, 

imperious and explosive. The play was 
produced but “ damned,” apparently not 
by the audience but by Jlacready’s own 
stage and press arrangements. The Times 
pronounced it “ one of the most faulty 
dramas we ever beheld,” and The Aihenosuvi 
called it “ a puzzling and unpleasant busi- 
ness,” and the characters inscrutable and 
abhorrent. This was in 1843. 

The quarrel vith ]\racrcady was not the 
poet’s only unpleasant experience of the 
stage. Soon after this incident, Charles 
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Kean negotiated "with Bromiing for a suitable 
play, and, in March, 1844, Colomhe’s BiHhday 
was read to liim and approved. But Kean 
asked that it should be left with him, un- 
published, till the Easter of the folloAving 
year. Browning, however, thought the long 
delay unreasonable, was, possibly, doubtful 
of the actor’s good faith and resolved to 
publish the play at once. It was not acted 
tiU 1853, when it was produced by Phelps 
with Helen Faucit as heroine and ran for 
a fortnight. But it was reviewed on publica- 
tion by Forster — ^^vho said that he abominated 
the tastes <5f Browning as much as he re- 
spected his genius. Forster repented, called 
on Browning and was “ very profuse of 
graciocities ” but their friendship had re- 
ceived a fatal injury. Browning concluded 
that there was too much “spangle” and 
“smutch” in connection with actors, and 
wrote no more for the stage. 

Dining the years 1844-5, Browning made 
a series of contributions to Hood's Magazine. 
The series included The Flight of the Duchess 
and The Bishop order's his Tomb at Saint 
Pracoed's Church. The poet, having gone to 
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Italy in 1844, and having visited the grave 
of Shelley, had turned into the little church 
of Saint Prassede near Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Returning to England before the end of 
the year, he read Elizabeth Barrett’s newly 
published Poems. They contained Lady 
Geraldine^s Courtship, in which he found 
his work mentioned with that of Tennyson 
and of Wordsw'orth, and a reference to his 
own “ heart blood-tinctured, of a veined 
humanity. ’ ’ Elizabeth Barrett had previously, 
in a series of articles on English poets in The 
Atlienceum, placed Browning among “ high and 
gifted spirits ” ; and he had approved of her 
first series of articles on the early Greek Christ- 
ian poets. l\Ioreover, each Imew of the other 
through Kenyon, Ehzabeth Barrett’s second 
cousin, schoolfellow of Browning’s father 
and the special providence of both Robert 
Browning and his wife. Kenyon encouraged 
Browning to express to Elizabeth Barrett 
liis admiration of her poems. The poet wrote 
to her with the unrestrained freedom of Ins 
most magnanimous character, telling her 
that he “ loved her verses with all liis heart ” ; 
and liis letter, the letter “ of the author of 
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Paracelsus and king of the mystics,” “ threw 
her into ecstasies.” They became intimate 
through a correspondence wliich was at 
first dictated by mood and opportunity, 
and, afterwards, in accordance ndth fox’mal 
“ contract.” On May 20, 1845, after the 
lapse of a •vwnter and a spring, Brouming 
came and saw her for the first time, a “ little 
hero, which did not rise from the sofa, 
pale ringleted face, great, eager, wstful 
eyes,” and, as Elizabeth Barrett said, “ he 
never went away again.” His declaration 
of love followed, prompt and decisive as a 
thunder-clap. It was countered wth a re- 
fusal that was absolute, but all for lus sake, 
and followed by “ the triumph of a masterful 
passion and will which could not be put 
aside.” 

The circumstances are too remarkable, 
and meant too much for both the poets not 
to require a brief recounting. 

. Elizabeth Barrett was born at Coxlioe 
Hall, Durham, on March 6, 1806, the eldest 
of the eleven children of Edward Moulton 
Barrett, a West Indian planter. When she 
was still an infant, the family moved to 
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Hope End, Herefordshire, the place mth 
wliich the early memories recorded in Aurora 
heigh. The host Bower and other poems are 
associated. Until she was about fifteen 
years of age, slie was healthy and vigorous, 
although “slight and sensitive”; and she 
was a good horsewoman. But, either m 
endeavouring to saddle her pony for herself, 
or in riding, she injured her spine ; and the 
hurt was the occasion, if not the cause, of her 
being treated as an incurable invahd by her 
father — so long as she was under his roof. 

From Hope End, the family removed first to 
Sidmouth, afterwards to 74; Gloucester Place, 
and, finally, to Wimpole Street, London, 
where Browning first came to see her. The 
marriage took place on September 12, 1846 ; 
and, a week later, they were on the way to 
Italy, where they made their permanent 
home in Casa Guidi, Florence. 

The Battle of Marathon, Elizabeth Barrett’s 
juvenile poem, was followed, in 1826, by 
An Essay on Mind and otlm' Poems, a 
volume wliich bears in the very title tlie 
stamp of Pope, though its authoress, then 
and always, was quite unqualified to imitate 
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Iiis terse neatness. Then, in 1833 , came 
Prometheus Bound, a translation from 
.®schylus, with wliich the translator herself 
came to be so thoroughly dissatisfied that 
she suppressed it, so far as she was able, 
and substituted for it a second translation, 
which was published in 1850 , in the same 
volume as Sonnets from the Portuguese. The 
Seraphim and other Poems was published in 
1838 , and, finally, in 184 - 4 , the two volumes 
of Poems. No poet ever had less of the 
Greek spirit of measure and proportion, 
though she was widely read in Greek litera- 
ture and delighted in its fair forms. Nor 
was anyone more unlike Pope. Her work, 
in fact, was as chaotic and confused as 
it was luxurious and improvident. Her 
Seraphim is overstrained and misty ; her 
Drama of Exile is an uninteresting allegory ; 
nearly all her shorter poems are too long, 
for she did not know how to omit, or when 
to stop. Pew, if any, poets have sinned 
more grievously or frequently against the 
laws of metre and rime. 

It was natural and inevitable that the 
influence of her love for Browning should 
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transfigure her poetry as well as transform 
her life. In consequence of it, there is 
one work (and possibly one only) whose 
quality is unique, and whose worth is per- 
manent, and not easily computed. This is 
her Sonnets from the Portuguese. They had 
been composed by her during the period of 
the cam’tslnp. Browning knew of them for 
the fii'st time when, “ one morning, early 
in 1847, ]\Ii's. Browning stole quietly after 
breakfast into the room where her husband 
worked, thrust some manuscript into Ins 
pocket, and then hastily "withdrew.” ^ An 
amazing revelation even to him they must 
have been of the seraplnc intensity of her love. 

The form of the sonnet had helped Eliza- 
beth Barrett (as it helped Wordsworth at 
times) to avoid her besetting sins. Extrava- 
gance and diffuseness are not so possible 
under its rigid rules. On the other hand, 
the intoxieation of her passion helped to 
secure her against the flatness of the common- 
place. They were first privately printed as 
Sonnets by E. B. B., and, tliree j'-ears later, 
published under their present title. These 

^ The Life ofUobert Browning by GrifiRn and Minchin. 
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forty-four sonnets, unequal as they are, 
make Elizabeth Browning’s title to fame 
secure and go some way towards explaining, 
if not also justifying, the esteem of her 
contemporaries for her poetry. She was 
deemed the greatest of English poetesses, 
perhaps rightly ; her'name was also suggested 
(■with Tennyson’s but -without her husband’s) 
for the poet laureateship on the death of 
Wordsworth. In March, 184-9, the Brown- 
ings’ only child, Robert Wiedemann Barrett, 
was born, and, shortly afterwards, Robert 
Bro-wning’s mother died, lea\ang him long 
depressed. The summers of 1851 and 1852 
were spent in England. In the former year, 
on their return journey to Italy, they 
travelled as far as Paris ^vith Carlyle. There, 
among other celebrities, they met George 
Sand, and, also, Joseph !Milsand, who had 
recently "^vritten of Browning in La Revue 
des Deux Mondes. !Milsand’s friendsliip was 
one of the most precious in Browning’s life. 
Quel homme extraordinaire ! he is reported 
to have said of the poet, son centre n’est 
pas au milieu. The -nanter of 1853-4 was 
spent, by way of variety, at Rome. Of the 
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numerous journejangs from ITlorence diuing 
the remaining years, it is only necessary 
to record that, in the summer of 1S55, the 
tvvo poets earned to England the BIS. of 
Men and Women and a great part of that 
of Axirora Leigh. Bromiing eompleted his 
volrnne by the addition of One Word More, 
n-liich is dated London, September, 1S55. 
Dming this Adsit, Tennyson, in the house 
of Bromiing, read aloud liis Bland and 
Brooming read Fra Lippo Lippi, wliile Dante 
Rossetti listened and sketched him — Tenny- 
son, according to W. BI. Rossetti, “ moutliing 
out lus hoUovr o’s and a’s,” wliile Browning's 
voice laid stress on all the light and shade 
of character, its conversational points, its 
dramatic give and take. They j oined Kenyon 
at West Cowes, and Elizabeth Browning 
wote the last pages of Aurora Leigh under 
his roof and dedicated the poem to him. 

On their retirrn to .Elorenee, they re- 
ceived news of the immediate and very great 
success of the poem ; and Browning, whose 
Blen and Women failed either to attract 
the public or to please the critics, rejoiced 
with a great joy in her triumph. 
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Wliile the Brownings were in England, 
Daniel D. Home, the most notorious of 
American exponents of spiritualism, held a 
stance at which they were present. A m’eath 
that “ happened ” to be on the table was 
raised by “ spirit ” hands and placed on 
Elizabeth BroAvning’s brow — ^the medium’s 
own feet operating also. Browning main- 
tained. Horae subsequently visited Flor- 
ence ; and sphitualistic manifestations be- 
came for Elizabeth Browning and some of 
her friends a matter of profoundly serious 
interest, and for BroAvning liimself an intoler- 
able irritant. Notliing that Browning AATote 
surpasses Mr. Sludge, “ The Medium ” in 
dramatic power. It exposes more poAver- 
fully even than Blougram and Juan and 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau that corruption of the 
soul by a lying and selfish life Avhich infects 
its Avhole Avorld, making of it a tAvilight 
region in wliich truth and error, right and 
AATTong are inextricably confused, and nothing 
said is either sincere or insincere. Sludge, 
at least in some respects, is the greatest of 
BroAvning’s magnificent casuists, Avho them- 
selves are new figures .in poetic literature : 
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and, no doubt, it owes sometWng of its 
vigour to his distasteful experience of Some. 
But Home was not the subject of the poenn 
Sludge the medium is as universal an 
impersonal a creation as Falstaff ; an , 
though Browning “ stamped on the floor m 
a frenzy of rage at the way some believers 
and mediums deceived ]\Ii’s. Bronming,’ 
alloAvs Sludge to be liimself and to have liis 
own say in so impartial a way as to make 
' the poem a striking revelation of the strength 
of the poet’s dramatic genius. 

In 1859, Elizabeth Bronming fell alarm- 
ingly ill ; political events — the war, the 
armistice and conference at Villafranca and 
Napoleon’s bargain excited her too much. 
Browning nursed her, and took charge, also, 
of his son’s lessons. To these, he added the 
charge of the affairs of Landor, and of Landor 
himseK — most difficult and delicate task. 
Landor had quarrelled in his volcanic way with 
his family, with whom he lived at Fiesole, 
and appeared homeless, penniless and with 
notliing but the clothes he stood in at Casa 
Guidi. Browning took him into his house, 
arranged and managed his affairs for him, 
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and was loving and tolerant with that wide 
generosity of spirit which make friends of 
men of the most untoward temperament. 
Landor loved Browning, and was tame under 
his hand, while Browning amused Elizabeth 
by talking of Landor’s “ gentleness and 
sweetness.” 

Notwithstanding the “ transformation ” 
which her marriage was said to have \vrought, 
Elizabeth Bro^vning’s health was never com- 
pletely restored, or secure — “ I have never 
seen a human frame so nearly a transparent 
veil for a celestial and immortal spirit,” said 
Hillard of her, when he saw her in Florence. 
During these years, her strength gradually 
waned, and on June 29, 1861, suddenly, 
without any presentiment on her part or 
fear on his, she passed away. Her death, 
it is supposed, was hastened by that of 
Favour on the sixth of the same month. She 
had said of liim, “ if tears or blood could 
have saved him to us, he should have had 
mine.” She was buried in Florence, and a 
tablet on the walls of Casa Guidi expresses 
the gratitude of the city for her advocacy 
of Italian freedom. Browning’s sorrow was 
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as deep as Ms life ; but it was borne in 
Ms manly fasMon. In order “ to live and 
work and write,” he had “ to break up 
everytliing and go to England.” He never 
returned to Florence, nor did he visit Italy 
again until 1878. 

Although they lived at first in happy 
seclusion, “ soundless and stirless hermits, 
as Elizabeth Browning said, stiU, no one 
followed with fuller sympathy the changing 
fortunes of Italy. But Browning sang neither 
its hopes nor its sorrows — “ Nationality was 
not an effectual motive with hiTu ” — ^nor did 
its contemporary politics mean so much for 
him as a poet as its mediEEval art. But it 
was otherwise ndth his uife. She responded 
to what was present. Even the art of 
which we hear in her letters is not the art 
of the Vatican or the Capitol, but Story’s, 
or Gibson’s, or Page’s. She was profoundlj’^ 
moved by the agitation for freedom. Italy 
was the land w'here she herself first Icnew 
freedom, and her emotions swept her into 
song. Of the four publications of h^r later 
life, two are entirely Italian in theme — Casa 
Guidi Windoxcs (1851) and Poems before 
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Congress (1860). And both ai'C political. 

It was a time of revolution when the 
Brownings settled in Italy, and the ferment 
continued throughout the whole period of 
their married life. Casa Guidi Windows 
dealt with the earlier phases of the movement 
for liberation. In its later stages, the part 
taken in it by Napoleon III and the equivocal 
character of his motives and actions were 
matter of intense interest to them. Eliza- 
beth Browning was his devoted defender ; 
Browning was alternately critical and con- 
demnatory. Even “ the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice ” only momentarily shook her 
faith in him. Brovming summed up the 
situation by saying of Napoleon’s part in 
the Italian war that “ it was a great action 
but he has taken eighteen pence for it, 
wliich is a pity.” They had agreed to write 
of Napoleon and publish jointly. Elizabeth 
BroAvning’s labours resulted in Poems before , 
Co7igress ; on the annexation. Browning 
dropped the project and destroyed what he 
had written. But he came back to the 
subject, during that period when it delighted 
him most to explore the intricacies of 
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ambiguous souls whose morality was “pied ” 
intellects casuistical ; and he_ produced 
rince Hohenstiel-S chwangau. 

Both Casa Guidi Windows and Poems ^ 
before Congress illustrate the difficulty of 
I ting contemporary politics into poet^}^ 
eitier these nor the aftermath in her 
posthumous Last Poems (1862) have added 
za eth Browmng’s hterary reputation. 

notice the longest and the 
■'vith her poems — Aurora Leigh, 

It was lines of blank verse. 

staked her tah* ”d °a- 

to Kenyon, she eais tt 'j" f ^“‘tion of it 
of mv woi'tt: o j ^ most mature 

Wghest convi;tions 

entered.” The readers nf^h 

'vith her ; critics were unanf 

praise was pitched IhgT; t^ 

was exhausted in a fortniahr « f " 

"■as te^nired within atfm\„as 

riders have become much more temperaS'’ 

The 

'Jiy is a tlun tlu-ead on which 0 ,..^ t. 

‘he opinions of the writer on 
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matters — educational, social, artistic, ethical. 

Elizabeth Browning’s gifts were lyrical. 
She was essentially a subjective poet, in 
the sense that the events she described and 
the characters she drew were saturated with 
her ovTi sympatliies. All the characters in 
Aurora Leigh are entirely subordinate to 
the heroine, and the heroine, however little 
Elizabeth Browning intended it, is the un- 
substantial shadow of herself. She had no 
dramatic or narrative genius. The world in 
which her characters move is always created 
on the pattern of her o^vn inner life, for she 
dipped her brush in her OAvn emotions. Her 
later poems show some improvement in tech- 
nique, and some of them are emiched by her 
life in Italy and by the influence of her hus- 
band, which was very great: for it is not 
PipjJa Passes only “ which counts for some- 
thing in Aurora Leigh” nor even Paracelsus, 
whose faith is paraphrased in hundreds of 
its lines. But they contain notliing equal 
to Rhyme of the Duchess May, Cowper's Ch'ave 
and The Cry of the Children. If she is re- 
membered permanently, it will be, as a poet, 
by reason of the expression she gave to a, 
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mother’s love in A Child’s Grave at Florence, 
and, even more securely, by the sublime 
passion of the love of vdfe for husband in 
Sonnets from the PoHuguese. 

The Italian period of Bro^vning’s life was 
comparatively barren. It has been sug- 
gested that this was due, in part, to the fact 
la t e climate of Itaty lowered his \atality ; 
n part, to the unpopularity of his works, 
j^^reover, he took to drawing, and to model- 
ng- m clay, copying masterpieces vath 
“rlr P’^Wications of 

TT Men and Women 

Ue also wroti^ of fi • 

on SheUey, by wav of ^ T i""® 

Letters of Perci, Z ; to Ce?iain 

were afterwirl f which 

The essay las ev[r“f1 fabrications, 

sand’s article on ^ /“fluenced by Ml- 
^evue des Deux 

the same wav ^ accentuates in 
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Elizabeth Bro^vning’s devout Christian faith. 
Browning had been interested in religion all 
his life : for the “ atheism ” which he caught 
from Shelley was as superficial and temporary 
as the vegetarianism. Pauline, Paracelsus, 
Pi'P'pa Passes, all the pi’incipal poems of 
the early period bear witness to his sense 
of the profound significance of religion. 
Christmas Eve deals with contempoi’ary atti- 
tudes towards Christianity — dissent, the 
higher criticism, Roman Catholicism — ^with 
a characteristic preference for the first. 
Easier Bay is more restrained and stern, 
more full of lyric beauty and more searching 
in its truth. It deals -with the inner nature 
of the faith that is religious — ^religious and 
not epicurean or materialistic — not seeking 
its evidences in outward happenings or its 
worth in the complacency wliich it brings, 
the zest it gives to joy, or the bitterness it 
takes away from sorrow. Both poems are 
dramatic ; neither is to be regarded as the 
poet’s confession of faith ; nevertheless, they 
express the profoundest of his spiritual 
convictions, wliich centred upon -the most 
sublime of all religious hypotheses, namely, 
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that of the omnipotence and omnipresence 
of a Cliristhke God, the divine power and 
work of love. Saul, especially the second 
part, which contains the prophecy of Chris- 
tianity, Cleon, Karshish, bear witness to the 
same conceptions — ^the omnipresent wonder 
that transcends definition, and is yet the 
sole sure fight whereby man can walk and 
find safe footing. 

Elizabeth Browning’s influence may he 
detected, also, in the poems which treat 
of love. The original Dramatic Lyrics (the 
Dramatic Lyrics as they stood before the 
poems transferred thereto from Men and 
Women) included Cristina and In a Gondola, 
and among Dramatic Bomances and Lyrics 
there appeared The Lost Mistress, But the 
collection which included A Woman^s Last 
Word, Any Wife to Any Dnsband, The Last- 
Bide Together, One Way of Love, among 
many more, was certainly a richer rendering 
of the marvel of love than any of his previous 
works. It is probable that no single poet, 
in any country, so rendered the variety of 
its phases and the abundance of its power 
— ^its triumph, its failure ; its victory ov'-er 
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the "world, its defeat by the world ; its 
passion and poignancy ; its psychical subtlety 
and its romance, and the immensity of its 
spiritual significance, whether in the life of 
the soul or in the outer cosmos. 

ISIany of the poems in Men and Women 
of which the scene can be determined have 
reference to Italy. But it is doubtful 
whether his residence in Italy influenced 
Browning’s choice of subjects to any great 
extent. “ He was deeply Italianized before 
he went to live in Italy.” To say nothing 
of Sordello and Pippa Passes^ there was an 
Italian group in the original Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics, which is almost as 
conspicuous as that of the original Men 
and Women. After The Ring and the Book, 
Italian subjects become both more rare and 
less important. 

On leaving Italy, Browning settled in 
London. With the change of residence came 
a change of habit. His Italian life, quiet 
in the early years, had become gradually 
much more social. In Florence, in Rome and 
during their visits to London, the charm 
of Ehzabeth Browning, and Robert Brown- 
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ing s o-\vn genius for noble friendship, brought 
them into intimate relations with the most 
gifted of their time. After her death, until 
the spring of 1863, he retired \dthin liimself, 
and his life, as he said, was “ as grey as the 
London sky.” Then, he thought that way 
of life morbid and unworthy, resolved to 
accept every suitable invitation and, thence- 
forth, his figure was familiar in the circles 
of the lovers of literatm’e, although, except 
or a very few friends, all women, none ever 

saw of Browning more than “ a splendid 
sm-face.” 


n 1863, he was much agitated by a 
P oposal to pubhsh a life of Elizabeth 
Cotters. He turned savagely 
t£^iV ” who would “ thrust 

the bowels,” and he destroyed 

But hp part of his o-wn correspondence, 
between letters that had passed 

marriage ! P"” 

one, exeent result that hardly any- 
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ever, freely gave to the public what had 
been intended for them. He republished 
Elizabeth Browning’s prose essays on the 
Greek Christian poets and the Enghsh poets 
in 1863 ; and, two years later, made a 
selection from her poems, and expressed his 
delight at the popularity which made it 
necessary. 

For three years in succession, he spent the 
summer months at Ste Marie, near Pornic, 
where he worked at his Dramatis Personce, 
published in 1864. Part of 1866 and 1867 
was spent at Croisic, the name of wluch 
is linked %vith The Two Poets of Croisic, 
as he Hnked that of Pornic with Gold Hair, 
Bed Cotton Night-Cap Country and the gipsy 
woman of Fifine at the Fair. 

Browning was at the height of his power 
during this period. Nowhere is Iiis poetic 
work so uniformly great as in Dramatis 
Personce (1864) ; and there is no doubt that 
The Ring and the Book is the most magnifi- 
cent of all his achievements, in spite of 
its inequalities. Critics miss in Dramatis 
Personce sometliing of the lightness and 
brightness and early morning charm of 
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Pippa Passes and of some of liis earlier Men 
and Wojnen ; and thej’^ find in it, not anj'^ 
trace of the pathetic fallacy, yet a fingering 
echo of the brooding sorrow for his fife’s 
loss. It was later in the day ; the world 
was more commonplace ; the outlook more 
desolate and man’s failure less tinged mth 
glory ; women were more homely, love was 
less ethereal ; and the stuff to be idealized 
through being better known by a wiser love 
was more stubborn. “ The summer had 
stopped,” and “ the sky was deranged.” 
But the autumn had come, bringing a richer 
harvest in Dramatis Personce. The signifi- 
cance of man’s fife, and of the clash of 
circumstance which elicited it, was deeper 
as well as more grave. The world’s worn 
look disappears Avhen it is seen in the great 
context in which it stands — “ All we have 
villed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist,” says Abt Vogler. Man has himself 
“ a flash of the will that can,” for he can 
use its distraught elements of fife to a moral 
pm-pose, and weld them in a spiritual 
harmonj’^ — out of tlu-ee sounds make, “ not 
a fom’th sound, but a star.” Prospice, 
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Rabbi Ben Ezra, A Death in the Desert, even 
Mr. Sludge, “ The Medium ” and Caliban 
upon Setebos, are strong with a eontrolled 
etliical passion for what is real and true as 
things stand, and by interest in the issues 
which are ultimate ; and, with tins realism, 
natural and spiritual, in both kinds, there is 
blended an imaginative splendour wliich 
transfigures even “ the least of all mankind,” 
when we “ look at his head and heart ” ; 
and 

see what I tell you — natvixe dance 
About each man of us, retire, advance. 

As though the pageant’s end were to enhance 
His worth, and — once the life, his product, gained — 
Roll away elsewhere. 

It is a permanent theme, its echoes are to 
be heard all the way to Asolando — tliis wash 
of circumstance around man’s soul which 
yet maintains its mastery over all the play 
of the waves ; and nowhere is it rendered 
more finely than in Dramatis Personce and 
its Epilogue. 

The Edinburgh Review found it a “subject 
of amazement that poems of so obscure and 
uninviting a character should find numerous 
readers ” ; and there were other critics 
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besides Frederick Tennyson who still thought 
BroT^Tiing’s poetr}' “ the most grotesque 
conceivable.” But the situation had,* in 
truth, changed. Browning’s admirers were 
no longer confined to pi*e-Kapha elites and 
young men at the Universities.” A second 
edition of Dramatis Persojice was called for 
within the same year as the first. And the 
reception accorded to The Ring and the Booh 
was still more favourable. At last, Bro'vvning 
was coming into liis Idngdom. It had taken 
long : so late as 1867, he spoke of liimself as 
the most unpopular poet that ever was.” 
There was an interval of four years betv'een 
Dramatis Personoi and The Ring and the Booh. 
But the theme had interested him from the 
moment when he came upon the “ old, 
square, yellow book ” on an old boolcstall 
in Florence— the parclunent-bound tale of the 
trial of an Italian noble for the murder of 
Ms vife. He saw its dramatie possibilities 
when he stood on the balcony of Casa Guidi, 
m June, 1860, at night, watcMng the storm. 
But It lay long worldng in Ms mind, and the 
swTov of the following year led Mm to 
u an on the idea of writing, and he suggested 
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the subject to two of his friends. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, he recurred to it, spoke of 
“ my new poem that is about to be,” “the 
Roman murder story.” He began to write 
it about 1864, and the poem grew steadily, 
for it became his crowning venture and he 
gave it regularly every day “ tliree quiet, 
early morning hours.” It was published 
in four volumes, the first of wliich appeared 
in November, 1868 ; and the others during 
the three months following. 

Many things concui’red to make the story 
attractive to Browning. He had inherited 
a taste for tales of crime from his father ; 
the situation was ambiguous and, as regards 
the priest and the girl-wife, it left room for 
a most beautiful, as well as for a sordid, 
explanation, and, therefore, it appealed both 
to Browning’s love of argument and to his 
ethical idealism ; moreover, opinion in Rome 
was divided, and the popular mind was on 
its trial ; there was the possibility that the 
truth “ told for once for the church, and dead 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil ” ; 
and the story, in its essence, was not a com- 
mon drab, but glorious — ^the romance of the 
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young priest and Pompilia was “ a gift of 
God, who shoAved for once how he would 
have the world go Avhite.” 

It was incAutablc that such a theme should 
set free all the poAvers of BroAATiing’s spirit; 
but it borroAved sublimity and a sacred 
loA'^eliness from another quarter. For, un- 
doubtedly, the “ poem which enshrined 
Pompilia AA-as instinct AAdth reminiscence.” 
“ With all its abounding Autality it AA’as yet 
commemorative and memorial.” ^ \Wien he 
AATote of “ the one prize vouchsafed xmAVorthy 
me ” ; of “ the one blossom that made me 
proud at e\’e ” ; of a “ life companioned by 
the woman there ” ; of liAung and seeing 
her leam, and learning by her, can there 
be doubt as to Avho lent to these utterances 
their pathetic beauty ? 

Nor is it fanciful to find in Caponsacchi 
something of the poet himself — ^more, per- 
aps, than in any other character he created, 
lere was liis oaati tempestuousness, much 
that a AAdse old pope could find “ amiss,” 

^ blraeworthy,” ••ungainly.- ••discordant,”, 
ngement manifold ” of convention ; 

^ Herford. 
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but there was also a “ symmetric soul witliin,” 
“ championsliip of God at first blush,” 
“ prompt, cheery thud of glove on ground,” 
answering “ ringingly the challenge of the 
false knight.” What are these qualities, 
■with the ardour of a great love and the head- 
long and utter devotion of a large-hearted 
manliood, except the poet’s own ? Capon- 
sacclii’s 

I am, on earth, as good as out of it, 

A relegated priest ; when exile ends, 

I mean to do my duty and live long, 

is inspired by the manly recoil of Browning 
and liis refusal to be crushed by his sorrow. 
But the dream of ha-\dng his “ lyric Love ” 
by his side has been broken ; and the 
bereaved poet is not perceptible in the 
“ drudging student,” who “ trims his lamp,” 
“ draws the patched gown close ” and awakes 
“ to the old solitary notliingness.” The 
last words are a promise of this priest to 
“ pass content, from such communion ” ; 
and Bro'wning would fain have come back 
into the world of men as if his wound had 
healed. But the truth breaks out — 

, O great, just, good God ! Miserable me ! 
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There was, for both priest and poet, the 
rule in the world of a love that VTapped all 
things round about, and yet, somehow, also, 
there were sorrows that knew neither shores 
nor shoals. 

To pass aU the parts of this great poem 
under re\dew is not possible, and to estimate 
the relative poetie worth of its several parts 
— Caponsacchi, Po7npiUa, The Pope and Guido 
— ^is not necessary ; there are kinds as well 
as degrees of perfection, and comparison is 
sometimes absurd. The possibility of justify- 
ing the structure of the poem as a whole 
vtU remain doubtful ; and the macaronic 
speeches of the la'wyers, and some parts of 
what Rome said, have no real artistic value. 
But the poem is unique in its excellence as 
well as in its defects. 

During the six years which followed The 
Ring and the Book, Browning wrote nothing 
but long poems — with the exception of 
Herve Riel, which was published for a 
charitable purpose. Bdlaustion's Adveyiiure 
appeared in 1871. Balaustion had the 
Alcesii^ of Euripides by heart, and, by render- 
ing that “ strangest, saddest, sweetest song,” 
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saves her own life and -wins for the ship , 
refuge in the harbour of Sp'acuse. Balaus- 
tion’s character has the charm of Pippa ; 
Hercules, re-created by Browning, is magnifi- 
cent — ^^vith “ the gay cheer ” of his great 
voice, heralding gladness as he helped the 
world, '‘the human and di^ane, i’” the 
weary, happy face, of him, half god, half 
man, which made the god-part god the 
more (a favomite and recurrent conception). 
In Arisiopha7ies’ Apology, Balaustion is 
reintroduced, and we have a second tran- 
script fi’om Euripides — and, 'svith it, above 
all else, the incomparable portrait of Aris- 
tophanes. “ No ignoble presence ” : “ mind 
a- wantoning,” it is true, but “ at ease,” 
all the same, “ of undisputed mastery over 
the body’s brood, those appetites.” 

A sea-vom face, sad as moitality, 

Dmne ■with yearning after fellowship. 

The transcribed portions of both poems 
have only secondary value ; and the trans- 
lation is said to be often tame, literal and 
even awkward. The Agamemnon of lEscliyhis 
(1877) is said to be an even less acceptable 
rendering ; “ exact ” and urdntelUgible. 
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It was undertaken on the suggestion of 
Carlyle and dedieated to liim. One would 
like to know what mood Carlyle -was in, 
when he gave his advice, telhng Brovoi- 
ing “ ye ought to translate the whole of 
the Greek tragedians — ^that’s your voca- 
tion.” Browning was better left to sport 
in his own way, in liis own element, 
like his “ IGng of Pride,” “ tlirough deep 
to deep,” “ churning the blackness hoary.” 
There is ample evidence of lus Avide, intimate 
knowledge of the hterature of Athens, and 
of his love of its methods ; but his strength 
was not similar to that of the Greeks ; and 
he cannot be said to have made a significant 
contribution either to the knowledge or to 
the love, in England, of the Greek drama. 

As if Browning were under compulsion to 
squander the popularity gained by Dramatic 
Person(B and The Ring and the Book, and 
with both hands, there appeared, besides 
these Greek poems. Prince Hohensiiel- 
Schwangaxi ( 1871 ), Finfine at the Fair ( 1872 ), 
Red Cotton Night-Cap Country or Turf and 
Towers ( 1873 ) and The Inn Album ( 1875 ). 
Either for its theme, or for the treatment of 
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it, or for both theme and treatment, every- 
one of these poems failed to please. Piince 
Ilokeneiiel-ScJmangati, a monologue over a 
cigar, illustrated by connecting blot with 
blot on a “ soiled bit ” of paper, is the mean 
and tortuous plea of a weak, possibly well- 
meaning, certainly discredited, politician. 
Its hero, Napoleon III, was hardly great 
enough to be tragical, or even picturesque. 
Fifine at the Fair shocked and alienated 
good people. It was supposed to be a defence 
of illicit love ; and its style was thought as 
turgid as its morality was false. Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country is a novel in verse ; the 
story of a Paris jeweller and his mistress. 
It has been defended on the ground that, 
as a strong treatment of the ugly, it makes 
the ugly uglier ! More sanely it has been 
disapproved as “ versified special corre- 
spondence,” “ from which every pretence of 
poetry is usually remote.” The Inn Album 
once more deals with illicit passion, and, 
once more, is “ a novel in verse.” Its hero 
is all tinsel, and “rag and feather sham,” 
irredeemably mean, smart and shallow, a 
cheat at cards, growing old amid his 
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“ scandalous successes ” — a figure, one might 
say, better let be by the poet. The heroine, 
the betrayed girl, is a genuinely tragical 
figure. And the tragedy is final, remorseless ; 
for she marries a parish priest who is im- 
loving and unloved, dull, elderly, poor, 
conscientious, whom she “ used to pity ” 
till she “ learned what woes are pity- worth.” 
Him, in an ugly, filthy ^dllage, sterile as if 
“sown vdth salt,” she helps to drug and 
dose his flock with the doctrine of heaven 
and hell — ^the latter “ made explicit.” ]\Iuch 
of this poem is powerful ; it contains one 
passage strangely Shakespearean in quahty : 
that in which the elder lady describes her 
lost love, when its reality Avas questioned 
by her betrayer. As a whole, howeA'er, it 
cannot compare with Fifine at the Fair, 
either in range of reflective power, or in 
AA'ealth of artistic splendom’, or in the Aveight 
of the issues wliich are called forth. It was 
not AAathout reason that BroAvning spoke of 
Fifine as “ the most metaphysical and boldest 
he had witten since Sordello ” ; and not 
in all respects Avas SAAdnburne’s dictum AVTong 
This is far better than anything BroAvn- 
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ing has yet -OTitten.” Its main defect is 
that in it, even more than usual, “ Browning 
has presumed too much upon his reader’s 
insight ” and taken no pains to “ obviate 
confusions he wmuld have held to be im- 
possible had they occurred to liis mind,” 
His experience of his critics — “ the 
inability of the human goose to do other 
than either cackle or hiss ” — ^led liim to 
banter them in Pacchiaroiio and how he 
worked in Distemper (1876), winch tells the 
whimsical tale of the artist who tried to 
reform liis fellows. The poem is genial and 
boisterous and, in its rime, brilliant and 
absurd ; an instance of another of the poet’s 
ways of Aristophanic wantoning. In At the 
“ Mermaid ” and House and other poems in 
the same volume, the aloofness of the inner 
life, the deepest and real, is brought before 
us ; and how, in the last resort, the world 
of men, mingle with them as he might, was 
notliing but “ world without ” — 

as wood, brick, stone, tins ring 
Of the rueful neighbours. 

He lived and he sang, and he w^as for “ one ” 
only ; for the rest of men, there was but 
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liis self’s surface and the garb, and what it 
pleased liim to dole. 

The fact that, unmistakably, he speaks of 
himself, mingles and involves himself in 
Ms creations, shows that Browning’s dramatic 
power was beginning to decline. The plea 
that the “ utterances ” are those of “ imagin- 
ary characters ” becomes less and less 
valid ; for the imagined characters are un- 
substantial, the shadows thrown by the 
poet Mmself. But there is one theme wMch, 
change as life’s seasons may, remains for 
him a perennial source of perfect song. In 
St. Martin's Summer, where much that is 
green had turned sere, and the heart had 
lost its enterprise, in Numpholepios and in 
other poems in tMs volume, love, wliich is 
now a memory of what was, and a wistful 
longing for what must yet be, retains all 
its mystic power and breaks into lyric 
poetry of unabated beauty. 

In 1877, B^o^vning visited the Savoy Alps ; 
and there Ms companion, Mss Egerton 
mith, died suddenly, as she was' making 
rea y for a mountain exjiedition mth Mm. 

In the follo^ving year, La Saieiuz was 
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published, a commemorative poem which 
states and tests the arguments for and 
against the immortality of the soul, and 
pronounces judgment. But the pronounce- 
ment, though affirmative, is not untinged 
Avith doubt, and it has the fatal weakness 
of being, at best, valid or conclusive only 
for the poet. Here, as elsewhere, there is 
a sophistic touch in Browning’s philosophy ; 
and it was not in the intelligence, but in 
the potency of love that he trusted. In the 
same volume as La Saisiaz there appeared 
The Two Poets of Croisic, in wlueh, once more, 
the poet gambols, mocking, this time, at 
fame. 

In the autumn of 1878, for the first time 
after the death of his vufe. Browning went 
to Italy ; and he repeated his visits every 
year until the close of his life. On his 
first jornmey, he stayed for some weeks at 
a hotel near the summit of the Splugen Pass. 
Ivan IvdnovUch and Ned Brails were written 
here, and the volume entitled Dramatic 
Idyls (1879) contains these and Martin 
Belph, and Pheidippides, both magnificently 
told stories, the latter carrying the reader 
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back to the tale Jloxo they brotiglit the Good 
Nezos from Ghent to Aix. The second series 
of Dramatic Idyls contained the dramatic 
stories of “ the foolishness,” which is love, 
of Mulej'^keh’s Arab owner, and Clive’s con- 
fession to fear, with its startling turn. 
Jocoseria, published in 1883, contains two 
great poems, namely, Ixion and the lyric 
Never the Time and the Place — ^^vhere long- 
ing love finds once more its pei'fect utterance. 
Then came FerishiaJds Fancies (1884) and 
Parleyings zeiih Ceiiain People of Importance 
in their Day (1887), and, finally, Asolando 
(1890). The garb of Ferishtah is eastern : 
he is a Persian sage ; and the allegories and 
parables have, also, an eastern flavour. But 
Ferishtah is only a name, and the sage "who 
speaks the wisdom of common sense through 
his lips, illustrating liis convictions regarding 
moral matters, pain, prayer, asceticism, 
punishment, by reference to connnon objects 
^the sun, a melon-seller, cherries, two camels, 
plot-cultm’e ^is Browning liimself. Tlie 
poems are simple, direct and pleasing ; they 
contain, a practical faith touched vdth 
t leoretical doubt. The conclusions are all 
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tentative and insecure, so long as the heart 
does not lead to them, and love is silent. 
The lyrics that intervene bet^veen the dia- 
logues are exquisite. 

Browning was seventy-five years old Avhen 
he published Parleyings ; and the “ import- 
ance ” of the people with whom he parleys 
comes from the fact that they carried liim 
back to his boyhood’s industrious happiness 
in liis father’s library. There he learnt 
of “ Artistry’s Ideal ” from “ the prodigious 
book ” of Gerard de Lairesse ; and he 
remembered Iris mother playing Avison’s 
grand march. The poems are vigorous, the 
learning displayed in them is immense and 
they abound in intellectual vitality ; but 
the personages are as shado^vy as they are 
voluble, and the poetic glory has left the 
grey. 

Browning’s health was becoming more 
uncertain, but he continued both his social 
life in London and his journeys south to 
the mountains and to Italy. In 1887, his 
son married, and bought the Rezzonico 
palace, Venice, and thither, for two summers 
more, the poet returned. He also went 
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back (after forty years) to Asolo, and lived 
in a house there on the old town-wall ; and 
the place which he had loved from the .days 
of Pippa renewed its charm for him. Pie 
died at Venice, on December 12, 1889, and 
was buried in the poets’ corner of West- 
minster Abbey, on the last day of the year. 

He had not expeeted death, but, to the 
last, was full of projects, liis courage un- 
abated and his enterprise not weary ; and 
Ins last words, the great Epilogue "mth wliich, 
in Asolando, he closed the collected gleanings 
of his genius, fitly express the faith which 
made iiis life heroic. 
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T he British Academy was told the 
other day that “ Shakespeare is 
not a moral teacher.” The speaker 
was an eminent literary man, who has little 
regard for paradox and much for truth. 
“ Shakespeare,” he says, “ lets morality 
take care of itself ; what he sets before 
us is life. Cruelty, falsehood, inhumanity, 
treachery, are represented by him, as are 
heroism, truth, self-sacrifice : but they are 
neither approved nor condemned ; they are 
only displayed, as causes with their effects, 
or it may be with their strange apparent 
effectlessness. Lady Capulet’s plan to have 
Romeo poisoned in Mantua, Cymbeline’s 
order for the massacre in cold blood of all 
his Roman prisoners, are presented without 

1 The Spence Watson lecture delivered to the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Literary and Philosophical Society, 
1918. 
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comment, and produce no result. The 
lesson, if it can be called one, of Shakespeare 
(as of Sophocles) is that we should draw no 
lessons, but see and feel and understand. 
Their attitude towards the virtues is that 
they are ^’irtues, that good is different from 
e\dL If it is part of the scheme of tilings 
(as does not alwaj’^s appear) that there is a 
power wliich works for righteousness, that 
is only one fact of life like others. Shake- 
speare does not teach ; he illuminates.” ^ 

“ There is no moral lesson to be read, 
except accidentally, in any of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies,” says another critic, whose vTiting 
is always brilliant and frequently sincere. 
“ Here ” (that is, in the tragedies) “ we 
have to do ivith an earthquake, and good 
conduct is of no avail. Morality is not 
denied ; it is overwhelmed and tossed aside 
by the inrush of the sea. There is no 
moral lesson to be read, except accidental!)'', 
in any of Shakespeare’s tragedies.” = 

“ Wlien Shakespeare grappled ‘vidth the 

^ JIackails Shakespeare After Three Hundred Years, 
p. 19. 

® Ealeigh’s Shakespeare, p. 197. 
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ultimate problems of life he had the help 
of no talisman or magic script. Doctrine, 
theory, metaphysics, morals — how should 
these help a man at the last encounter ? 
Men forge themselves these weapons, and 
glory in them, only to find them an encum- 
brance at the hour of need. . . . Wliere 
pain and sorrow come, reason is powerless, 
good counsel turns to passion, and philosophy 
is put to shame.” ^ 

“ 'Wlien we are immersed in a tragedy ” 
(says Mr. Bradley, one of the greatest, 
possibly the greatest of all Shakespearian 
critics), “ we feel towards dispositions, 
actions and persons such feelings as attrac- 
tion and repulsion, pity, wonder, fear, horror, 
perhaps hatred ; but we do not judge. 
This is a point of view avMcIi emerges only 
when, in reading a play, we slip, by our 
own fault or the dramatist’s, from the 
tragic position, or when, in thinldng about 
the play afterwards, we fall back on our 
everyday legal and moral notions. But 
tragedy does not belong, any more than 
religion belongs, to the sphere of these 
1 Ibid., p. 195. 
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notions ; neither does the imaginative 
attitude in presence of it,” ^ 

“ We may, if vre like, derive any numher 
of improving lessons from liis works,” says 
a fourth critic eminent for both learning and 
sanity. “ But he is an artist, not a moralist ; 
and he wrote for the story, not for the 
moral.” = 

I have indulged in somewhat long quota- 
tions, before sajring anj’thing myself. But 
you mil, no doubt, find a sufficient apology 
for me in the "weight and the imanimity of 
the opinions cited, and in the importance 
of the issues they raise. 

They are all concerned about the same 
thing. It is that the readers of Shakespeare 
should read him rightly. By that I believe 
they mean that we should read his plays 
in the same attitude of mind as that in 
wliich he mote them, namely, in the attitude 
of the looker-on at life, moved by the 
pectacle to laughter or to tears, to pity , or 
ion or, love or hate ; but making no com- 


p. 


’ Tragcdi 

^^^cCallum’s Sfiafcespean 


pp. 82, 33. 
Boman Plays, 
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ment, passing no judgment, at least no 
moral judgment, drawing no lesson, forming 
no theory. If we draw a lesson, it must be 
after the imaginative intercourse has passed 
away with all the emotions it has raised ; 
and if we form a theory, a doctrine or 
pliilosophy, it must be after we have closed 
the book ; and we must never bring it 
with us when we open it again. If we do 
not come to Shakespeare in this spirit and 
manner, we shall find in his plays what is 
not there, and overlook what is. 

It is because I agree with the critics in. 
their purpose that I desire to examine the 
means they advocate in order to attain it. 
And I wish to scrutinize still more specially 
the assmnption as to the natme of Morality 
and its relation to Art which, I beheve, 
underlies the warning that they give. 

You will observe that each of them speaks 
of certain contrasts. On one side we have 
“ morality,” left by Shakespeare to take 
care of itself ; on the other, “ life,” which 
“he sets before” us. On one side, seeing, 
feeling, understanding; on the other, ap- 
proving, condemning, learning lessons. On 
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one side the poAver wliich Avorks for right- 
eousness, if there be one ; on the other, 
the scheme of things, the facts of life as a 
Avhole. On one side, the limited moral 
AA^orld, the frailty of moral custom, the futility 
of reason, doctrine, theory; on the other, 
the earthquake that destroys, the sea that 
rushes in and overAvhelms, poAA'ers, passions, 
elemental forces Avliich are greater things 
than man. For (Ave are told) it is “ not 
true to say that in these tragedies charac- 
ter is destiny,” * And the Avhole situation 
is summed up in one Aveighty delivery : 

^agedy does not belong, any more than 
religon belongs, to the sphere of these 
notions ” (i.e. the legal and moral), “neither 
oes the imaginative attitude in presence of 
it. Therefore Ave must not draAV moral 
essons from Shakespeare, or if Ave do so it 
must only be accidentally, and after the 
s etic and passionate extremes have died 
OAATi, and the AA^orld is the habitual, prosaic, 
common moral grey once more. 

, there is one Av^ay only of dealing 
adequately and effectively with these vicAvsl 
^ Raleigh, p. 197 . 
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and that is to examine the psyehological 
and the philosophical doctrines which under- 
lie them. For it is hardly necessary to say 
that such doctrines do underlie them. 
Neither the literary critic, nor any most 
plain man, can avoid having them. We 
imbibe them from the traditions amongst 
wliich we are born and bred, and the ordinary 
literature which we read ; they become a 
part of the thinking apparatus of the mind, 
and elements of the very structure of the 
soul. To have no theories is to have no 
principles of knowledge or conduct, and no 
point of view from which to look at life and 
make the most of it. Without such prin- 
ciples to guide and rule our experience, our 
thoughts, our purposes, could have no co- 
herence. And mental incoherence is com- 
patible with neither Art, nor Knowledge, nor 
Morality. Wliere there is no ordered and 
more or less systematic experience, there is 
neither Beauty, Truth nor Goodness ; but 
Contradiction and Chaos. 

I can hardly on this present occasion do 
all that is necessary towards examining the 
philosophy which is implied in the views 
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we have quoted. One or two remarks may 
serve our needs just now. 

And first I should like to say that the 
alleged antagonism between doctrine or 
theory and poetic appreciation, or between 
reason and passion, so that the former is 
pow^erless when the latter is in the field, rests 
upon the psychology which broke up the 
mind into separate faculties. The will did 
one thing, the reason another, the passions 
a third, the conscience or moral sense a 
fourth — and so on. These faculties pulled 
the man about, and jostled against one 
another and fought like Irishmen in a 
country fair. That theory, I need hardly 
say, is now quite discredited ; but it is 
operative all the same, even in minds who 
think that they have cast it off. 

In the next place, Avhile it is indisputably 
true that we should divest ourselves of all 
prejudices and even (I am tempted to say) 
of all piuposes when we read the poets, and 
be as passive to their influence and as willing 
to be swayed by them as the daffodils by 
the breeze of spring ; tliis is not the same 
tiling as going to them with empty minds. 
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The open mind is not the empty mind. 
There is no prejudice more stubborn, no 
condition of soul less impressionable', than 
ignorance. The richer the experience we 
bring with us when we commune either with 
nature or with the poets, the more we can 
carry away from them. It is the truly 
informed man who most readily, hlce a 
scientific man in his laboratory, exposes 
his conceptions to the unflattering test of 
facts, and Ins behefs and hopes and fears 
and desires to the merciless handhng of the 
events of life. 

But I must pass on to the contrast and 
antagonism which is our main concern to- 
day. It is that which is said to exist 
between Art and MoraUty ; and on account 
of which we are warned not to draw moral 
lessons from Shakespeare — except accident- 
ally or by the way, or only after we have 
laid liim by and are no longer moved by 
liis poetry. Morahtv a nd_Ark-cannot go 
together, it seems, a ny jmore than_ Cmbbed 
Age an d Youth. They have not only 
different, but mutually exclusive functions 
and provinces and values. Morality “ be- 
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longs to one region,” Art and Religion to 

another ; we cannot be sustained by the joy 

and peace of the latter so long as we are 

striving to be good. Wlien we are judging 

ourselves or others, or deciding that an 

action is right or wTong, we are not in a 

fitting mood for feeling what is beautiful or 

^gly* To say that an action is sublime or 

a man’s character is beautiful is merely to 

use metaphors : we do not really mean 

what we say. Wliat is moral cannot be 

eautiful, nor what is immoral ugly. 

^ort, at the very best, the sway of Art or 

Keiigion over the soul of man can only 

a ernate mth that of the Moral Law. So 

ar as the poets are concerned, their moral 

a ue IS so subordinate to their artistic 

vorth, so secondary and so irrelevant, that 

is asson which Shakespeare teaches us 

certain?''"^ ^ lould draw no lessons from him : 
certainly no moral lesson. 

doctSie in ^ cannot find tliis 

be sorrv r . i and that I should 

The quarrel of 

altogether the’ ^ moralists is 

gethei their ovm. great poets have 
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no share at all in it : least of all has Shake- 
speare. He does not propound any theory 
of the relation of Art to Morality, and I 
believe you cannot infer any from his 
practice. These antagonistic destructions 
and limitations are out of harmony mth his 
spirit and liis work. It is the literary critic 
who speaks of “ the creeping moralist,” and 
would fain prohibit liim from reading Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare Mmself has no such 
antipathies. His art is not bigoted or 
neurotic, any more than his morality is 
harsh and intolerant. It is even possible 
that both his art and his moral teaching 
are at their best when they are most deeply 
intertNvined. And am I mong in flunking 
that his readers are at no time so aware of 
their nakedness before the searching light 
of the Moral Law, or so awed by its majestic 
grandem, as when they most feel the power 
of his poetry ? 

There is a school of philosophers, or there 
was, who called themselves Pragmatis ts. 
AH that is positive in their doctrine, all that 
is not the criticism of their neighbours, is 
summed up in the good old saw that “ the 
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proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
Supposing we imagine the doctrines of the 
literary critic put to a practical test. Let 
us assume that we ought not to draw lessons 
from Shakespeare — moral lessons above all. 
Now, what of the other poets ? Of Words- 
worth or Tennyson, of Byi’on or Bro'wning, 
of Slilton or Dante, of Homer or the Tragic 
poets of Greece, of Isaiah and Job, and the 
poets of Israel ? Are these also not to 
t^ch ? May we not learn from them of 
right and wrong, and what significance and 
sublimity these may have ? Have the 
prayers you read in church no beauty, or 
the music you hear no moral power ? Is 
there no poetry in the dialogues of Plato, 
or in the parables of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
And is the Sermon on the Mount flat prose ? 

There are men in these days to whom 
naoral issues mean much. In their eyes 
t iere is nought in the world so fair as the 
hght on the face of Duty,; and the Moral 
aw within is more sublimeX than the starry 
heavens above. Wliither shaU these men 
urn, in order to learn about 'these tilings ? 
ystematic theology to many of them, to 
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many of the best of them, is a barren heath; 
systematic morals they believe to be more 
barren still, a thirsty desert all sand ; science 
is secular, and business is all too often 
regulated greed. They know of oases, wth 
green grass and tall palms and wells of living- 
water. These are the poets. But the critics 
have fenced them round : the poets must 
not teach. 

Fortunately, however, the critics them- 
selves break through the fences, are better 
than their creed, and do not reck their 
own rede. The main part of their labours, 
and the best when they write of Shakespeare, 
consists in comment upon liis men and women, 
that is, upon their characters, their passions, 
affections, emotions, appetites, fears, anger, 
hope, sorrow, cruelty, ambition, remorse, 
pride, jealousy, hate, love, loyalty, gentle- 
ness, generosity — all forces of the moral 
world. And in observing these things they 
can no more fad to recognize their worth, 
that is, to value, judge, approve and con- 
demn, and be attracted or repulsed in 
consequence, than they can look on gold and 
not see it yellow. 
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The truth is that in separating Morality 
and Poetiy they have allowed a prejudice 
an old ill-founded theory — ^to intrude ^nd 
to misinterpret the faet. They have re- 
newed a very ancient feud. But it is time 
that we had done not only Avith the 
Puritan’s condemnation of Art, but also 
vdth the Artist’s condemnation of the 
Puritan. The Universe is far wider and 
more generous than the thoughts of either. 
It makes room at once for Beauty and 
Ugliness, Truth and Error, Right and Wrong, 
and still it is not ■wrecked. Ugliness, Error, 
Evil, are at war •with one another and 
themselves. But any antagonism that arises 
betAveen Beauty, Ti’uth and the Right, finds 
its cause in oui’selves. It is from us that 
facts borrow their contradictory limitations. 
Events have little meaning if the light of 
the intelligence burns low ; and little beauty 
if the senses ai’e sluggish. Life is common- 
place where there is little entei'prise; duty 
is dull ■where there is little moi’al insight. 
The world is not secular except to the secular 
spirit. Its manifold music is silent only to 
those who have not ears to hear. If its 
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beauty and truth do not flood the mind 
with light and air, and its order and ultimate 
rightness do not bring strength and healing, 
it is because we have not thrown open the 
windows of the soul. 

I know of only one condition that I could 
wish to impose upon readers of Shakespeare. 
It is that they sweep away all these critical 
slubboleths, and come to liim with the mind 
awake, expectant, exposed to every Mnd of 
good. Shakespeare’s own receptiveness was 
as marvellous as his amplitude of soul ; and 
we can vie mth Irim in neither of these ways. 
It was Iris to give, it is ours to receive ; 
but we cannot even take and learn from liim 
mthout sometloing of Ins generosity and 
universal kindliness. Commerce in things 
of the mind (the commerce wliich does not 
stop at lining a man’s pockets) can attain 
little volume or strength of current except 
between spirits winch are liberal. The joy 
of Art is one, that of discovering the truth 
or of doing the right is another. Art can 
never do instead ^ JMorality ; nor Morality 
instead of Art. Prose cannot render _the _ 
ihessage^Vf Toetry, nor Poetry of Slusic ; 
— — i'8i 
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nor S lusic of^SculpUirc, nor Pain ting of 
Arch itecture. They are all lilike supreme 
and sovereign in their own dominion ; and 
their dominion is all the Universe. For the 
Universe combines these jjerfcctions. It is 
like a sea prospect, magnificent from every 
point of view, looked at from any peak you 
ehoose. The scientific man, the philosojjher, 
the poet, the servant of the good who would 
redeem the world from sorrow and wrong, 
can venture to shake their sails loose to the 
breeze, the ocean is wade enough for all their 
argosies.' 

. "^here is in truth no animosity, nor 
jealousy, amongst our ideals; for each of 
them implies perfection, and finds itself 
est through union ■with the others, like 
re parts in music. It is the imperfection 
^ nc 1 sph'itual facts take from us that 
rings them into collision. Our souls are 
o ample enough for the world in which 
L- is too brief. It is the 

it iQ ^^^^Ifigence that disti’usts religion ; 
a suTipr^^K threatens to become 

it is^ bar? ^ would brow-beat reason ; ' 
bad Art that comdes rrith Morality: 
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That soul is out of tune and has “ laid waste 
some of its powers ” which finds IMorality 
at war with Poetry — a harsh and tuneless 
intruder, breaking upon its joy and freedom 
Avith its discordant jar of threats and 
prohibitions. 

But Morality had not that character for 
Shakespeare any more than it had for 
Wordsworth. He was not Polonius. Pie 
was not meddlesome and didactic. His 
msdom did not I'un into wise saws and 
modern instances, and Morality was not 
for him merely human custom gro^vn stale. 
He foxmd the “ commandment exceeding 
broad,” and the moral life a daring enterprise, 
a limitless adventure amongst possibilities 
unexplored. But it was also everlastingly 
secure. The seeker after good was in a 
friendly world, as safe in his o%vn element 
amongst the storms as an albatross on the 
■wing, stable in its own equipoise. 

If, as we are told, “ doctrines and theories 
concerning the place of man in the Universe 
and the origin of e-vil are a poor and partial 
business compared with that dazzling -vision 
of the pitiful state of humanity which is 
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revealed by Tragedy”; if Shakespeaifs 
togedy, like an earthquak e, sh^£"t jie^v^d’s 
fra me and exposed the slightness of str ucture 
custom ; if “ the operation of 
chance or fate broke up man’s quiet orderly 
habits and lus prosaic speech ” ; still I will 
dare to aver that it is not b}'^ Shakespeare 
that Moralit}'^ itself is made a mean tiling, 
tossed aside by what is greater, or that 
the world is given over once more to the 
forces that struggled in chaos.” ^ 

If Shakespeare exposes “ the pitiful estate 
of humanity,” he also showed the' vastness 
of man’s endowment, and the range of Iiis 
capacity to suffer, to strive, to endure, to 
survive, to triumph in the chance and to 
become Ins own destiny. If it were other- 
^se, if a struggle in chaos ” were the 
ina note of Shakespeare’s tragedy, that 
were an end of Axt as well as of Morality. 
fUc/i great music there are daring 

but tf ■ not only in the encC 

first movement from the 

ear discords, the musical 

feels and knows that they are on the 

ee Raleigh s Shakespeare, p, 196 ff 
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way to resolution, and are lending range 
and grandeur to the final harmonies. Nor 
is it otherwise with poetry. Stark blunder 
is no theme for any of the arts. And 
Shakespeare, being faithful to the demands 



“ sample 

Of absolute and irretrievable black, — black’s soul of 
black, 

Beyond white’s power to disintensify.” 

No one known to me has given to evil 
such amplitude of scope to do its worst as 
Shakespeare has done ; no one has given it 
such large allowance to muster all its forces 
in the field — cruelty, hate, ingratitude, lust, 
treachery ; feebleness, foolishness, meanness, 
and all the agony and ruin in their train. 
Nevertheless, even though he did not “ pause 
for death,” and the echoes of human "wrongs 
travel beyond life’s eartWy bourne, still 
there is no doubt about the stability of the 
moral world ; there is no doubt that e-vil 
stands in a redeeming context. If this 
insubstantial pageant fades, and the revel 
ends, if man breaks his staff and drowns 
Ins book, it is because he is leaving the magic 
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isle for the mainland. Shakespeare had 
little that was sure to say of immortality ; 
but it was the presupposition of liis art, as 
it is the condition of all sane hfe and thought, 
that chaos is not the last word. He knew 
and made us “ s ee and f eel a nd understand ” 
that far beyond the range oT'eaHMy'ch'ance 
and seeming chaos there ran, hke a rich 
seam through the natm'e of things, that 
righteous Law, the Godhead’s most . 
benignant grace, tliroilgh wliich “ the most 
ancient heavens are fresh and strong.” 

In insisting on the ethical significance of 
Shakespeare’s plays I do not mean at all 
that Shakespeare’s world is run hke a 
dame s school, with its dark corner for 
culprits and its candy for good conduct. 

An assignment of amounts of happiness 
and misery, an assignment even of hfe and 
death, in proportion to merit, we do not 
find. No one who thinks of Desdemona 
and Cordeha ; or who remembers that one 
end awaits Kichard III and Brutus, Slacbeth 
and Hamlet; or who asks Mmself who 
suffered most, Othello or lago, wiU ever accuse 
Shakespeare of representing the ultimate 
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power as ‘ poetically ’ just.” ^ Tliat were too 
crude ; and the contradiction of such so- 
called “ poetic justice ” mth the facts of 
life is too obvious. It would, I believe, be 
not less incompatible with the demands of 
tragic poetry. In fact, such justice would 
be not poetic, but M?^poetic. 

Now, how comes it that this tame and 
stale scheme of tilings, which is recognized 
as fatal to tragic poetry, is thought to be 
essential to morality ? On what grounds 
is it maintained that in the world of tragic 
poetry “ Morality is tossed aside as a petty 
and peddling and merely human affair ” ? 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, we are told, “ deal 
vath greater tilings than man ; ivitli powers 
and passions, elemental forces and dark 
abysses of suffering ; with the central fire 
that breaks tlirough the crust of civilization, 
and makes a splendour in the sky above 
the blackness of ruined homes.”® 

This is not rhetoric, it is a far rarer thing : 
it is oratory. But let us keep our feet. 
Let us remind ourselves that, after all, 

^ Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 82. 

® Raleigh, p. 197. 
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these powers and passions are the powers 
and passions of man’s soul. The soul’s 
expanse is vast enough to entertain them, 
and the dark abysses of suffering are all 
within the human heart. 

Moreover, these forces are elemental because 
they are moral, and the world itself is moral, 
because the spirit of man lends it that 
splendour. Leave the moral meaning out 
of the last scene in wliich Lady Macbeth 
appears ; there remains notliing but a noble 
lady, walking in her sleep and rubbing her 
hands. “ It is an accustomed action with 
her. But what is it that makes the 

Doctor of Physic wliisper at the sight in 
awe, * God, God forgive us all.” He has 
heard her cry as she strove to wash her 
hands: “Here’s the smell of blood stiU ; 

^ perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. Oh 1 oh ! oh ! ” It was the 
cry of a soul tortured by its sense of guilt, 
awakened to the judgment of the eternal 
wor of right and wTong. Poetry at the 
height of Its sublimity, and Morality in the 

^ majesty are, sm-ely, here 

together and at one. 
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But, it is urged, the moral laws are not 
represented by Shakespeare as being up- 
held. The death of Cordelia stands, so far 
as the range of our eartlily vision can extend, 
quite unredeemed ; there are crimes which 
are in no sense expiated (except possibly in 
the sufferings of the innocent !), and some of 
Shakespeare’s heroes “ suffer for their very 
virtues.” Notliing approaching a strict 
balance is kept between the actions of men 
and their fortune. Justice is asleep. Its 
laws are broken, and no one pays heed. 
And in all these things Shakespeare’s 
tragedies are the more true to human life. 

"Wliat answer can be made ? First of all, 
I should like to admit that the cry is as 
old as humanity, and its pathos as deep. 
The truth of it is far more to be respected 
than the shallow teaching of the friends of 
Job ; and it is altogether to be pardoned to 
men and women, when “ the whips and 
scorns of time ” are more than they can 
bear. 

But all the same, this cry is not heard except 
when the stars of heaven are liidden and 
man has lost liis way. And it is not easy 
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to respect its use as a theory in the pett}*^ 
quarrels of literary criticism. The reasoning 
is too shallow, the groimds of the charge 
against the Universe are too weak. For 
the charge rests on the assumption that if 
the moral world is to stand, there must be a 
better distribution of cakes and ale. Other- 
vise, “ good conduct is of no avail.” 

But, sm’ety, we are not on the level of 
morality when we reason in tliis fashion. 
The moral insight is not Iiiglier than that of 
a tinker’s mule, which vill do notliing but 
for strokes and fodder — except kick ! We 
reason like children, in the nursery, in the 
paradise of sense, asking what they shall 
get for being good. What else is the use 
of good conduct ? “ We have washed our- 
selves with snow- water,, and made our hands , 
never so clean,” ^ and yet there is no 
reward. 

Once, however, the sleep of sense is 
disturbed and the dawn of the day of spirit 
breaks, then right and VTong are seen, in 
themselves, so to outweigh all other tilings 
that nothing counts except the choice 
^ Job ix. 80 . 
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between, them. All issues else are finite, 
and secondaiy. There is not scope enough 
for tragedy in the region of merely natmal 
good and ill. Such is the power of the 
alchemy that lies in personal eharacter that 
it transmutes these things at its will. We 
have known of those “ in labours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft,” ^ who 
turn all these tilings into the splendour of 
moral triumph. 

Natural good and ill are but “ stuff for 
transmuting,” mere raw material, waiting 
for its worth upon its use. 

But once moral good and e\il are recog- 
nized, they are known to have their character 
in themselves ; and the writing is indelible. 
The tragedy is the doing of the evil deed, 
the py is on the battle-field, and the triumph 
is the very encounter ivith what is base. 
Let the outer consequences be what they 
may, the good man ivill not alter his reckon- 
ing, nor deem that there are any greater 
forces whose inrush sweeps the moral world 
away. 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 23. 
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To demand that natural advantages shall 
folloAV as eonsequences upon moral ante- 
cedents, according to the simple law of 
cause and effect, implies a rudimentary 
scheme of things, and very bad logic. No 
doubt the Universe, natural and moral, is 
one, and there is no deed that is done by 
man whose echoes do not in the last resort 
reverberate to its utmost boimds. But in 
spite of the unity of the Universe, we do not 
expect to grow grapes by sovdng tliistles — 
although both the grapes and the tliistles be- 
long to the botanist’s kingdom. Our critics, 
however, cry that “ good conduct is of no 
avail,” and morality does not count, because 
moral causes do not run straightway into 
natural effects. But there are rational 
relations and principles of order other than 
those of such simple causality ); and absence 
of causal sequence between inatural good 
or evil and moral good or evi\I is no proof 
of a disordered universe. I 

Let them advance an instance of the 
failm’e of Moral Law 'ndtliin its oira domain, 
or of Natural Law in the natural, world, if 
they desire to prove that » chaos lhas come 
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again.” One instance would suffice: one 
sample of a man becoming a worse man 
by doing a good action, or of a man becoming 
a better man by friendly commerce with 
e^dl; one ill thought that does not taint 
the soul with moral evil, or one struggle 
against the power of evil, that brings the 
soul no new strength and moral splendour. 
That would, indeed, ■wreck the moral world. 
But I have never known of such an instance ; 
and it is not true that men are ruined by 
their \T.rtues, even although the ruin brought 
by moral e-vil is greatest in the noble soul. 

Nowhere in the plays of Shakespeare is 
there any foothold for such views as these. 
What we find in him is the opposite. Not 
that he -wrote either to establish or to 
illustrate the stability of the Moral Universe. 
He never wrote -with a view to any abstract 
theme. He justifies neither Morality nor 
Art — exce'pt as he goes. But he looked at 
the world of men and women, saw their 
doings and their destiny, heard their cries 
and their laughter, laid bare their souls and 
found the moral powers there at play — 
even as the poets of Greece, when all the 
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world was' young, came upon the gods 'and 
goddesses. 

I agi’ee ndth all my heart that “ to read 
a philosophy into Shakespeare or to invent 
some obsession in him and hunt for traces 
of it throughout his work is not only idle 
but hurtful.” ^ But I venture to add that 
there is an opposite error not less fatal. It 
is that of not following Mm whithersoever 
he leads, possessed from time to time with 
what possesses him, our hearts beating tlirob 
for throb with his own. 

For, let the critics say what they will, 
he was possessed at times. There were 
certain matters wMch made Ms pulse beat 
high. It is true that his gaze was universal 
and kindly like the sun’s. He was the most 
broad, tolerant, patient, and slow to judge 
of all the sons of men ; a looker-on at life, 
allowing, with equal mind, the proudly 
riding and the foundering bark.” But Ms 
universahty and impartiahty were not such 
as to reduce all tilings to the same dead 
level. These are the marks of dullness. It 
is when the light is low that all the world 
^ Mackail, p. 6. 
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is grey ; when the sun comes forth the colours 
come out, and there are heights and depths 
and degTees of glory. Nature has her prefer- 
ences after all, and her everlasting bias ; 
and so has Mind. And Shakespeare, because 
he was close to Natm’e, shared it far beyond 
all other men. Hi s genius, his poetic passio n, 
like the flames of a great fire , flash ed an d 
fiafe dlHt'irthe chahfflng~winds, a nd rose and 
fell with the material on which it fed. 

Shakespeare’s mind has been compared 
to a sensitive plate : “ not a word, not a 
humour, not a quality, but he immediately 
took its impress. On that amazing plate 
were recorded every lineament of body and 
mind, ‘ all forms, all pressures past, that 
youth and observation copied there.’ In 
that even more amazing developing-room 
the records were put together, and were 
reeled out so as to give the vibrating effect 
of life. Yet of a fife swifter, tenser, more 
vivid than otu actual experience.” ^ 

THs is well said and true ; I agree and 
yet I dissent. The receptive passivity of 
Shakespeare’s spirit was at the same time 
^ Ibid., p. 9. 
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the most intense acti^nty ; its seeming rest 
the rest of the perfect motion of the equili- 
brated system of the stars. That activity, 
moreover, Avas selective at every instant, 
alert to the endlessly A’^arying values of 
things : and it fixed that A’^alue in terms of 
spirit, that is to say, in the coinage of Truth 
and Good and Beauty. 

We haA’^e all been AA'arned against the 
danger of reading Shakespeare’s character 
from his plays. There is only one Avay of 
averting it, and that is by finding him 
CA’^eryAvliere. For, after all, everything that 
Avas said or done in them had in its degree 
occupied liis thoughts and coursed through 
Ms arteries. If we do tMs we shall not 
identify Mm Avith any one of Ms personages ; 
not Avith Hamlet, nor Othello, nor Henry V, 
nor Brutus, nor any other. But we shall 
recogmze, all the same, that he AA^as more 
like these than he Avas like lago or Falstaff, 
Sir Toby Belch or Bardolph, Macbeth oi’ 
Justice Shallow. 

If Ave ask Avhy tins is so, there can be, 
I believe, only one answer. Shakespeare 
had Ms bias and his preferences. His mind 
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had a region in wliich it homed : there he 
preened his ■mngs for his far-off flights, and 
thither he ever returned. And that region 
was the mind of man. His first and last, 
his despotic, nay, his overwhelming interest, 
was in human character. 

In saying tins I am not forgetting his 
pure delight in things purely natural : how 
the dawns break, once and again, on lus 
canvas, “ and the worshipp’d sun peer’d 
forth the golden ^vindow of the east ” ^ ; 
nor how, like Proserpina, he lets “ the 
flowers fall ” — ^the rosemary and rue, and 

“ daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March mth beauty.” - 

But fairer even than the flowers she hands 
round her guests is Perdita herself, “ the 
prettiest low-born lass that ever ran on the 
green-sward ” ; her hand “ as soft as dove’s 
down, and as white as it, or Ethiopian’s 
tooth, or the fann’d snow that’s bolted by 
the northern blasts twice o’er.” ® Never 

1 Romeo and Jttliet, I, 1. 

® Winter's Tale, IV, 3. 

3 Ibid. 
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was tliere such a rendering of either man or 
woman as Shakespeare’s. TJiere, amongst 
the infinite complexities and the rifts and 
discords and intoxicating loveliness and law- 
lessness of personality, liis insight and appre- 
hension, liis power to interpret in terms of 
his magie art, w^as at its liighest. 

But what is personality, or rather what is 
character ? It is the region of taste, of 
attractions and repulsions, of preferences 
and rejections wise and foolish of eveiy land 
of good and ill. Character is the , whole 
man ; it is as wde as hfe, the theatre of 
both comedy and tragedy, the region of 
both laughter and tears. And there is no 
part or element in it wliieh does not both 
borrow from and lend to the whole, which 
means, if we did not misuse the word, that 
thei’e is no part or element which has not 
‘ moral ” significance, no deed but leaves its 
doer either a worse or a better man, a more 
or a less delectable companion in the way of 
life. It is because ever3d;Iiing paii;akes in 
and contributes to the whole character — 
the glint of the eye, the touch of the hand, 
the tone of voice, the fitting phrase — that 
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a kind of p^erfection sits on all the deeds of 
some men. \We call them “ real gentlemen.” 

So it is, for instance, and very clearly, ■with 
Shakespeare’s' heroines. Rosalind is some- 
thing of a tom-boy, there is a touch of “ the 
doublet and hose in her disposition ” ; Portia 
is something of a manager — ^the grey mare 
■which is the better horse as compared with 
Bassanio ; Perdita and Imogen and Mranda 
“ outstrip all praise aud make it halt behind 
them,” ^ by a charm that is not describable. 
They are all perfect in their o^wn way, and 
Cordelia radiates a larger and a sterner 
splendour. By some trick of his magic 
Shakespeare makes whatever kind of per- 
fection they possess appear in all they do, 
in every movement of body and soul. Etliics, 
morals, mean this whole way of life ; and 
it were well if we could restore to these 
terms the rich significance of wliich they 
are being gradually robbed. We have none 
others to serve instead of them. I would 
fain refute the notion that the moral world 
is limited — a narrow and inhospitable region, 
full of “ hazards and hardships,” crossed 
^ Tempest, W, 1. 
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and intercrossed with barbed-^ire prolii- 
bitions and ti’oddcn into mire iyy a cease- 
less succession of futile defea^ and empty 
\'ictories. It is an error tp believe that 
ve are not amongst moral issues, nor in 
the moral world, unless vjc are censorious 
and legal-minded, judging/and being judged, 
doing things by set and rigid rule, and 
alwaj^s in the mood prigs talking about 
duties. ShakesjDeare’ymen and women lived 
in no such world, and had not such meti- 
culous and prudepWal waj’-s. 

I must deny i'h5'^self on this occasion the 
risky pleasure of trying to show in detail 
V hat most attracted and what most repelled 
Shakespeare or, if you jwefer, what virtues 
and what •\dces are most in e\ddence in Ms 
p ays. I shall only say that all the virtues — 
com age, loyalty, franlcness, tolerance, sin- 
ceiity ^liave some kin to IdndUness, some 
touch of gentleness; and that the Auces 
are hard and heartless, those most in 
he mood of hell are aldn to treachery, 
mgi-atitude, and especially cruelty. 

Above all, feel that the virtues of his 
men and women were native grovi:hs of 
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the soil, and had breathed the air and 
taken in the sunsliine of Shakespeare’s own 
England. And we think of Shakespeare’s 
England as young and very happy. Shake- 
speare’s England sang at its work. Its 
moral and religious gyves had been taken 
away. It has been hberated from asceticism. 
The path of duty was not stained mth the 
bleeding feet of many pilgrims ; it ran over 
the green-sward ; for “ the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” There 
was adventme abroad. The spirit of the 
Renaissance was stirring, and everytliing in 
the world, if not misused by man, Avas as 
fresh as the spring of the year. 

Hence I fiird the Avell-doing of Shake- 
speare’s characters extraordinarily spontane- 
ous and joyous, like the swing of the waves 
of a sunlit ocean. The virtues flourished as 
naturally and unobtrusively as the green of 
the pasturing meadoAvs. There seemed to 
be no call for grim resolve, and no strain. 
Imogen and Perdita had no need to say, 
and never said, “ Go to ! Let us now be 
charming,” any more than the Auolets and 
the roses say, “ Come ! Let us obey the 
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laws of loveliness.” But they do obey, all 
the same. If the botanist or poet goes and 
looks, he will see the laws in operation. , They 
are the laws of life. They are life itself. 

Look where we vdll in Shakespeare, we 
find that the world of man’s character, the 
moral w'orld, has tliis complete naturalness. 
The vices grew like weeds amongst the tended 
flowers, and both \dces and AUi-tues ai’e 
always native to the soil. The growth, 
too, is apt to be abundant, like Falstaff’s 
humour — hogsheads of it — or Hamlet’s over- 
weighted thoughts ; rapid, hke Macbeth’s 
stormy ambition, or Othello’s torturing 
jealousy ; unpremeditated, as Imogen’s 
pretty covu’age, imperious as Juliet’s love. 

Hazards and hardships ” and hesitations 
in morality, balancing between right and 
VTong, are incidents of man’s stiunbling 
cliildliood — ^the prudential stage — ^in the ways 
of good and evil. Shakespeare’s men and 
women are further on the road when they 
appear in the plays. If they have gone out 
^to the world, their world has passed into 

lem, and, in either case, they and their 
■''orld are one. They are ?is destiny. 
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takes its character from them. They fill it 
vnth. light or darlaiess. Lady Macbeth’s sin 
incarnadines the seas ; the tempest in Lear’s 
mind overpowers the storm on the open 
heath. The moral powers, as we listen to 
Hamlet’s soliloquizing, are elemental, uni- 
versal, a part, nay, the essence and the 
substance of the world. 

If we read Shakespeare wisely, I do not 
Icnow how we can avoid leaving behind us 
some of om* too familiar dualisms and 
recognize better than we do how outer and 
inner, nature and spirit blend and make one 
glory. Wliat impotent futilities both nature 
and spirit would be were they held apart ! 
Man borrows all his excellencies from the 
world, and the world from man ; divorced,' 
they are poor indeed. “ Character is made 
by the events of life,” we are told. Events 
have no character, I would reply, till men 
and women give it to them. The weird 
sisters were empty apparitions to Banquo ; 
he is startled for a moment and then passes 
on, remarking that 

“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them.” 
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For Macbeth, at his side, they were 
fiends jugghng ^vith his whole after-destin5^ 
Through them he supp’d full of hoiTors ; 
direness was familiar to his slaughterous 
thoughts, and life 

“ a tale 

ToM by an idiot, full of sound and fur}', 

•s/ Signif}ang nothing.” 

The world is common when man is 
ordinary ; fiat and stale where he has little 
enterprise ; and it catches dullness from 
his music. But bring the poet on the 
scene, and give liim the right to trade, and 
earth and sky are stre}\m }vith beauty. He 
looks, and 


“ The floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid \vith patines of bright gold.” 


He listens : 


\ 

‘ There’s not the smallest orb . . . 

But infills motion like an angel sings. 

Still qui^ing to the young-eyed cherubins.” 

But when 'iShakespeare breaks into full 
magnificencoi it is “ the harmony ” which 
“ is in immorW soul ” that we hear. Hlien 
the musie attains a grandeur which awes 
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and overwhelms, then liis theme is almost 
always the strife of the moral powers in the 
human soul, and the chaos nought by e^ul. 
And there is no incident wliich in Shake- 
speare’s hands may not borrow greatness 
from tills fact. Any small event becomes 
an opportunity for some deed weighted 
with moral destiny, and is charged with 
moral import. There is nothing so safely 
ordinary and commonplace that Shake- 
speare’s genius may not strike a spark from 
it and begin a conflagration. 

Neither for Shakespeare, nor for facts as 
they are, is the natural world here and the 
moral Avorld there ; time and the things 
which belong to time and seem to limit hfe 
here, and the things which matter and mean 
and last somewhere beyond. It is here, and 
hardly anywhere else, that I cannot follow IMr. 
Bradley ; for he says that Ar t and Reli gion 
belong to one regiorLand Mo r ality to another. 
Morality is not a forbidding tract through 
which man must travel first, and leave 
behind when he attains the peace of Religion. 
Morality_and Religion are asp ects o f life, not 
^alternate con ditions. Morality is Refigion in 
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process : it is the principle of the highest 
and the best in operation. Religion is 
related to Morahty, as the theme or motif 
of a musical masterpiece is to the movements 
tlirough wliich it passes — often ■wild notes 
of ■v\me and discord — wliich evolve its mean- 
ing and set its beauty free. 

The plays of Shakespeare are amongst the 
sacred books of mankind just because he 
hfts off the hmitations which make the 
world ordinary and flat. He makes the 
good at work in the world at once so natural 
and so joyous, and finds it in such unex- 
pected places ; and sin the source of such 
far-travelHng disorder and misery. The 
etliical meaning of man’s hfe was, to liim, 
as stupendous and as ine'vitable as its beauty. 
And they were both ubiquitous. 

He rises on his "wing into this ■ndder, world 
at any instant, and from any tri'vial occasion. 

Friar La'OTence fills his osier-cage with 
plants, as 

j ^®y-6yed morn smiles on the fro'miing night, 
flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path,” 

Let us listen to his reflexions. Thev are 
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of good and evil, and how they mingle and 
contend, changing each into its opposite in 
the lives of men. 

“’Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence and med’cine power. 

. . . Two such opposed Kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs — grace and rude ■will ; 
And where the worse is dommant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.” ^ 

But such moral reflexions you will say 
are natural to a friar. Let us then look 
into Henry IV’s chamber, as he retires for 
the night and reflects upon liis own state 
and that of the many thousands of his 
poorest subjects. 

“ O Sleep, O gentle Sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids do'wn 
And steep my senses in forgetfuhiess.” “ 

Or listen to Richard II : 

“ I have been studying how to compare 
This prison where I li ve unto the world. 

1 Borneo 'ariff Juliet, n, 3 ^ 

® King 
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But whate’er I am, 

Nor I nor any man that but man is 

With nothing shall be pleased, tiU he be eased 

With being nothing. Music do I hear ? 

Ha, ha ! keep tinre : how sour sweet music is 
'\^^len time is broke and no proportion kept! 

So is it in the music of men’s lives. ^ 

Or let us listen to hear, in the storm on the 
heath, finding in the same theme another 
contrast : 


“ Poor naked -wretehes, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of tliis pitiless storm, 

How shall j'our houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and unndow’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this I Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what vTetches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them. 

And show the heavens more just.” " 

Or let us look into the Comi; of Law, 
Avhere morality is most of all a matter of 
law and rule. 


“JDo you confess tliis bond?” asks Portia of 
Antonio. 

“Ido:” ! 


“Then must the Jew W. merciful.” 

Un what compulsion miist I? ” leaps out Shvlock 
rmgmg challenge. " TeU i{,e that.” 

' - 1 . 


7~ — J ^ 

II, V, 5. I o Q 
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The answer of Portia always sounds to 
me like the song of an archangel winging 
his flight through the heights of heaven : 

“ The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
U23on the place beneath ; it is twice blest : 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The tlu’oned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre sliows the force of temporal loower. 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this scejitred sway ; 

It is entlu'oned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute of God liimself : 

And eartlily power doth tljen sliow likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” ^ 

And we are not to learn moral lessons 
from Shakespeare, except accidentally ! I 
ask what manner of man is he who can 
read liim and escape such accidents ? 

But I must conclude ; and in doing so, 
I shall even dare to draw a moral and a 
lesson for our time. 

I believe there is no degree or land of 
good which, in these days, we ordinary 
citizens would not secure if we could 

^ Merchant of Venice, IV, 1. 
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for our countiy — even at some pains and 
sacrifice. 

I loiow of no good so gi'eat, and none 
whose pursuit is so urgent, as that the 
neglect of •svhich is even now leading the 
greatest in militarjr strength, the proudest 
of all the nations of the earth — ^manacled to 
its doom. There is no doubt of its fate. 
Tliere is no doubt as to its cause. Moral 
good an d e\dl had lost their- w'eight. Moral 
issues were secondary, tilings tliat might be 
tossed aside and forgotten. The Moral Law 
had lost its sovereign rights, " a iid' be i^me>~ 
m ere atT^d a^ht upon ^ eartlily and quit^ 
vulgar am bition. 

This countr)’- of otus, 

“ This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Agahist infeetion and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea,” ^ 

is in naught that I can name more happy 
or more precious than in her wall to stand 
amongst the nations a defender of the right. 
Rarely, if at any time, do the poets so 
stand in state and gather their greatness 
^ King Bichard II, II, 1. 
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round them,” as when they set the world 
of right and wrong to music. 

“ Come the three corners of tlie world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us 
rue 

If England to itself do rest but true.” ^ 

We look forward to a world at peace. 
We here at home mil pursue mth new 
ardoiu' and security the truths of natural 
science and build even on still larger lines 
otu’ commercial and industrial might. Wliat 
more ? Shall we rest content "with a 
material good ? Or shall tliis people, more 
than at any other time, having learned the 
rule of national greatness, and having proved 
the sustaining power of dedication to a 
noble cause, shall we be a people to whom 
moral issues mean much, and who find the 
fight on the face of Duty the fairest of all 
things on earth ? To whom are we looking ? 

^ King John, V, 7. 
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P LATO, in one of liis dialogues, tells us 
iioAV Socrates, having discovered that 
PhjEdrus had a book under his arm, 
•s’^entured vith him outside the gates of 
Athens. “ I am a lover of knowledge, 
said the ancient sage, “ and the men who 
dwell in the city are my teachers, and not 
the trees of the country ; though, indeed, 
I do believe that you have foimd a spell 
with which to draw me out of the city into 
the country’’, like a lumgiy cow before whom 
a bough or bunch of fruit is waved. 
only hold up before me a book, and you 
may lead me aU round Attica, and over the 
wade Avorld.” 

I am afraid that few of us can rival this 
ancient pliilosopher in his love either of 

^ An address given to the Annual Meeting of Sub- 
scribers to StirUng’s and Glasgow Public Library, 
April, 1905. 
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men or of books. But it is a legitimate 
inference that subscribers to this library 
have some love of both, and I should like 
to be permitted to congratulate those of 
you who, from year to year, maintain this 
institution and devote Avise care to its right 
management. Your task is not’ easy in 
these days, when, to quote a modern sage, 
“ there is a nmnber, a frightfully increasing 
number, of books that are decidedly, to the 
readers of them, not useful,” as well as a 
“ certain number of books m’itten by a 
supremely noble kind of people, not a very 
great munber of books, but still a number 
fit to occupy all your reading industry. In 
short, I conceive that books are like men’s 
souls — di^dded into sheep and goats. Some 
few are going up and carrying us up, heaven- 
ward ; calculated, I mean, to be of priceless 
advantage in teaching — ^in forwarding the 
teaching of all generations. Others, a fright- 
ful number, are going down, dovm, doing 
ever the more, and the vider, and the vdlder 
mischief. Keep a strict eye on that latter 
class of books, my young friends.” 

That passage occurs in Carlyle’s Rectorial 
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Address to the students of Edinbui’gh. I 
think it probable that Carljde would tender 
the same ad^’ice to the custodians of our 
public libraries in lajdng great stress upon 
their funetion of selecting amongst books, 
and of selecting by reference to the moral 
character of the readers. “ It is,” he says, 
“ beeoming a verj’- important consideration 
in our day. And we have to cast aside 
altogether the idea people have, that if they 
are reading any book, that if an ignorant 
man is reading any book, he is doing rather 
better than nothing at aU. I must entirely 
call that in question ; I even ventiure to 
deny that. It would be much safer and 
better for many a reader, that he had no 
concern vdth books at all.” 

The love of Carljde for liis fellows is perhaps 
a httle too apt to put on a stern look, and. 
whether amongst men or books he is prone 
to make the class of goats ” a large one. 
It is possible, too, that he did not suflBciently 
bear in mind that books, though they maj'^ 
be weak and poor, have a way of educating 
the reader above themselves. Great books 
do not attract httle minds or young ones. 
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Men advance in the matters of taste and 
morals, as in others, very slowly, and have 
to begin far do^vn; and we can as little 
enjoy the best literature first as we can begin 
in mathematics with the Differential Calculus. 
I have a great behef in reading any books, 
provided they are not positively vicious ; 
and I count great catholicity of spirit amongst 
the qualities wliich those men should have 
who buy books for the uses of the public. 

Still, Carlyle is substantially right in 
what he says. And, at the time when his 
ideal is being realized — ^the ideal of founding 
for every city and village its own library — 
often by means of a public rate, it behoves 
the public authorities to see that they have 
men of taste and real worth of character 
upon the committees. I do not mean, let 
me say decisively, that such men should 
exclude books that have no other function 
but to amuse. On the contrary, now that 
the working classes, whatever may be said 
of the other classes, have shorter hours of 
labour and more leisure than ever before in 
the history of the world, the problem of 
the right use of that leisure has become 
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veiy real, and the provision of means of 
innocent pleasm-e for them is a most import- 
ant social duty. There is more power of 
real reform in one new invention that brings 
harmless joy, than in much repression and 
prohibition. It is the empty life that is 
difficult to lead in the right path, and there 
is safety, as well as joj^ in multiplicity of 
interests. Sir Walter Scott was for Carlyle, 
you will remembei’, only the supreme con- 
fectioner of his age, profitable neither for 
instruction nor reproof, for admonition nor 
building up : a singularly false moral as well 
as litei’ary judgment of a man who never 
wrote a line that should raise a blush on the 
most modest face, but whose books have 
the unconscious and unsought power of 
bringing health and strength to the soul. 

Sian’s character is a many-sided thing, 
and man himself has the power of goiiig 
right as well as of going wrong, in man}’’ 
ways. He has many needs, and much 
hunger for many tilings, if the powers of 
liis soul have been really awakened. And 
those who cater for him must remember tliis 
and suiTound liim with good influences of 
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many lands. It is at last the recognized 
duty of the State and the municipality to 
secure for the citizens surroundings that are 
healthy for their bodies. It is only an 
extension of the same principle to recognize 
that the same responsibihty lies upon them 
as to the mind and character of the citizens. 
It is not necessary to be a Socialist to admit 
tliis, nor to become an undiscriminating 
advocate of State action, nor an undis- 
tinguishing believer in its powers. The State 
cannot make men good. There is a sense in 
wliich it cannot touch human character at 
all, for that is always of the man’s omi 
making. But it can provide the means of 
virtue for its citizens and remove obstacles 
to their right-doing. And undoubtedly it 
can pro^dde for its own strength and stability 
in no better way. For Plato and Aristotle, 
the greatest minds that ever gave themselves 
to “ empire building,” as we say nowadays, 
the one task that was to occupy the states- 
man, the one business of the State to which 
all else was held in due subordination, was 
to educate its citizens, and one of the means 
of doing so Plato expresses as follows : — 
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“ Let our artists,” lie sa5’’S, and he is 
spealdng of the poets amongst others, “ be 
those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful, then 
Anil our jmuth dwell in a land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounds, and receiA’^e the 
good in every thing ; and beauty, the 
effluence of fair works, shall flow into the 
eye and ear like a health-giAunff breeze from 
a purer region, and insensibly draAA' the soul 
from earliest years into likeness and sym- 
pathj’- AA'ith the beauty of reason.” 

It is a noble ideal, and as true a definition 
of the statesman’s duty as was eA*er given. 
Well ! that duty you, in your oaati sphere, 
are called upon to perform who manage tliis 
institution. It is a A’^ery imobtrusive sphere. 
The forces that dwell in books are very 
silent ; there is in tliis region none of the 
furj’- and passion of political strife. But 
silent forces are not seldom the greatest of 
all. The life that upsprings anew each year, 
clotliing the earth AAuth beauty and filling 
its generous lap vath sustenance for man 
and beast, comes not with the rending 
earthquake, or the riAung thunder, but Avith 
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the silent wheeling of the earth to gi'eet the 
sun. And such a power of turning the soul 
towards the sun there hes in hooks. Not 
even Mlton’s eloquent pen could express 
all the vh'tue that lies in them. You 
mil discover it only by endeavouring to 
imagine what mankind would be without 
them. 

I do not despise the value of the living 
voice of a hving teacher, and the direct 
communion of soul with soul. The true 
universit}^ can never be a collection of books, 
even although you can get the teacher’s 
doctrine in a book, and can then read it, 
and read it again and again. But if the 
teacher’s learning perished with him like the 
eloquence of a statesman or the voice of a 
prima donna ; if man had not invented 
those little signs which so strangely suggest 
liis thoughts and make them live from age 
to age, it is questionable if human civilization 
could proceed far beyond its first beginnings. 
We should be without the wisdom of the 
Greek, the stable strength of the Roman, 
the inspired enthusiasm towards God of the 
Hebrew ; we should be naked in soul and 
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YQvy poor, robbed of our \Tision of the past, 
and our vista into the future, our life 
narrowed down to what is “ here ” and 
“ now.” But our institutions, and amongst 
these none are more important than books, 
give continuity to human history. Books 
are they which Icnit tlie ages togetlier, maldng 
of their many coloured parts one wondrous 
whole, and surrounding the life of the mowng 
present with the aggi'egated treasures of 
an ever-lengthening past. So that human 
experience is like a river, ever gi’ovdng 
deeper and broader, and more mighty as 
the little I'ills of individual life flow into it 
on every hand, until now it is able to sustain, 
laden with the enterprises impossible “for a 
younger world, argosies richly laden with 
the purposes of the nations. 

This power of accumulating experience, of 
worldng the past into the very substance and 
life of the present is, to me, the most 
maiwellous of all the powers of man, and 
marks him off most distinctly from his 
humbler ancestors. It means almost every- 
tliing for the indi%ddual. It separates the 
foolish from the wise, who both begin with 
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the veriest rudiments. But it means even 
more when we look at it on the great scale 
of the race. It means the surrounding of 
the later generations of men in civilized 
countries with an environment of rational 
Avays and means of life, the magnitude of 
Avhose influence is simply immeasurable. 
Occasionally Ave are startled, as aa’-c were 
recently by Japan, Avhen Ave see a nation in 
a few years leap up from nothingness and 
take its place abreast AA’ith the foremost of 
the earth. That, I tliink, is due to their 
neAv environment. The experience of many 
centmies slowly garnered, the laboured re- 
sults of millions of good liA’^es spent in the 
service of humble causes, tm’ns like fallen 
leaves into black soil for the forest trees to 
gTOAV upon. This has been om' history. 
This experience, this liistory — ^the thoughts 
of the Avise, the inventions of the ingenious, 
the purposes of the good, Ave, and the other 
nations of Western Europe, haA’^e handed 
OA’^er ready-made to Japan. And at the 
call of such an enAuronment, the poAA'ers 
that ever lie sleeping in the human mind 
ready to be aAA’^akened by the solici- 
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tations of circumstance, leapt there into 
sudden e\ddence and surprised the world. 

It is not in boolcs alone, of course, that 
tliis environment is embodied ; there are 
institutions also of many kinds which are 
realty notliing but embodied ideas. But 
the finer essence, even of these, is to be 
found in books, and their meaning, wliich is 
their very soul, is there made plain and 
capable of repossession. We do well in 


ranking them amongst the greatest powers 
of the world, and the most potent of all 
factors of himian character, except, perhaps, 
the inborn faculty they aAvake into life, and 
sustain in its gi-owth. Undoubtedly _idea^ 
' world, and^UiV jmikgre'T^^od^ 

true k ings.^ But this is not a 
lerne I need dwell upon in this company, 
winch knows fuU well how the shackles have 
en s^uck off the hands of commerce by 
of V Pobtical life by Rousseau ; 

menttr" '"""^-but why should I 

companvT^fT 

the spir^ of ^ 

reward, as the rev^rd^'T 

aids of men go, and they 
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got little. The company of the world’s 
authors in poverty of outward appearance 
can be compared to notliing except to 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment, only their souls 
were noble. Even the institutions in which 
some, at least, of these people live and 
work, who occasionally Idndle better thoughts 
in others than they can boast of themselves, 
are, relative to the work they do, the poorest 
in the world and the worst equipped. In 
these times it is not often that one is 
privileged to plead for them, except as a 
means of maldng more wealth by new 
inventions that will enable tliis nation of 
ours to maintain its o-vvn amongst com- 
petitors. In Scotland even, once famous for r 
the place it gave to arts and the philosophies, 
and the sustenance it gave to what we now 
call “ useless learning,” tliis is pretty much 
the case. 


But in this company to-day, I believe I 
stand amongst lovers of books — b ooks whose . 

and often nothing more ; books, too, wliich 


give us the inspiring example of noble 
Eves, which tell us sometliing of the glory 
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of the world and of the mind of man, wliich 
iSndle aspiration and inspire the deeds that 
cliange the face of human lustory. WHf 
you accept my tliarilcslfor this opportunity 
of saying a little on behalf of so good a 
cause ? And see well that u^hat in you lies 
you will do, for the sake not merely of 
mechanical inventions, or industrial power 
and gain, but for the sake of the human 
character that books help to make, and in 
wliich lies, after all is said, the secret of a 
nation’s happiness and true prosperity. 
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N O definition either of education or of 
the citizen is offered. Definitions 
are dangerous tools to handle. They 
are never entirely or permanently true of the 
facts of mind or of the world of spirit, for 
these have no fixed boundaries : they do 
not shut out one another, and none of them 
is static or can bear being “ fastened down.” 
You cannot say where beauty begins or 
truth and goodness end. The domains of 
art and morality, of knowledge and religion, 
overlap. They imply and serve and even 
may pass into one another. The virtues of 
the home — ^if they be not nipped and black- 
ened by a frost — ^become the excellencies of 
the citizen as naturally as the bud opens 
into the full-blown flower ; and the virtues 
of the citizen pass into — nay, derive all 
their true value from the fact that in serving 

^ Reprinted from The Bound Table, June, 1917. 
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liis country he is serv^ing a cause TOder 
even than humanity and more permanent 
than time. 

On this account the sciences of human 
life, as compared 'vvith the natural sciences, 
suffer from a gi’ave inconvenience. The 
latter can isolate one aspect of a fact and 
make it the sole object of their inquiry. 
And natural facts can sustain tliis kind of 
treatment, for their unity and singleness 
are not intense. Tliey are not mutilated 
by the separation of their elements, and the 
elements themselves retain in their isolation 
some reahty and valid significance. But it 
is not so with the sciences of man. The)’’ 
not only distort the truth whenthej’’ endeavour 
to confine themselves to single aspects, but 
destroy their object. T he h ~\dng and, above 
all, the life which is not only physical but 
sensitive and self-conscious.. or. rational, and. 
therefore capable of a rightness and wrongness 
vhich have no finite limits, has np^ separable 
aspects. Every phase imphes and holds by 
le whole, both borrows and dispenses mean- 
saturated rvith relations.' Even . 

1 erence of natural and spiritual, though 
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by no means surface deep, is not a severance. 
Econom ic theory, in Jbhe degree ii^ which it 
is divorced from etliics, stands out as the 
most dangerous' falsehood of om* tunes. 
Etlhcal theory, on the other hand, in the 
degree in wliich it forgets the natural setting 
of the moral hfe, loses all its truth as a doctrine 
and all its practical use for conduct. Ethics 
must have regard to the nature of man ; 
and if a cross section could be taken at 
any moment of man’s spirit, it would be 
seen to be a sample of the tvkoleness Avhich 
is infinitude, and an emblem of eternity 
in which time is at once produced and 
overcome. 

The scienc(^s of man are branches of the 
tree of philosophy, and they will not grow 
^ as “ cuttings.” According to Plotinus, the 
choir of souls, standing around the choragus, 
sing out of time so long as they turn away 
from him, but “ when they turn to him 
they sing in perfect harmony, deriving their 
inspiration from liim.” And the Muses, 
when they dance, hold one another by the 
hand. 

It follows that to educate man we ought 
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at all times to respect tliis prineiple of unity 
and wholeness. But as a matter of fact it 
is consistently overlooked and violated. If 
we speak of a man as “ citizen ” we tliinlc 
of him in some simple relation, not as 
standing amidst the complex totality of- his 
spiritual obligations and opportunities, but 
as having duties and privileges which are 
special and particular, and therefore relevant 
and obhgatorj' only on certain occasions, 
as when he is casting liis vote or sitting 
on a jmy or engaged upon some social or 
charitable work. As a family, or business, 
or reUgious man, and in times of peace, his 
citizensliip is not in his thoughts, and he 
demands nothing of the State except that 
it shall be somehow in the background, lest 
the need of it should arise. 

Wlien we speak of “ education ” oiu hori- 
zon is limited in a similar way, and we tliink 
of a mere fragment of life. Our imagination 
as a rule does not travel beyond the primary 
and secondaiy school, or at most, and in 
the case of a very small minority, the 
univer'sity. Education is, in fact, supposed 
to be a preliminary and introductory matter. 
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When “ real Ijfe ” begins, education, whether 
it has been good or bad, is normally assumed 
to have come to an end. Experience grows 
and character matures, but even those who 
continue to be “ in earnest about their 
souls ” do not usually regard “ the improve- 
ment of the mind ” as a part of the process 
of saving them. 

I. British and German Conceptions of 
THE Purpose of Education 

These limited notions of the meaning of 
citizenship and education are rendered still 
less effective by the fact that the British 
people, unlike the German, has not seriously 
endeavoured to define the purpose which 
should guide the process of educating the 
nation. Tlie difference is strildng and instruc- 
tive. Germany knows definitely what it 
wants from education, and what manner of 
product its schools and universities are 
intended to turn out. “ The ultimate aims 
of a national system of education should be 
to train men and women fo7' the advancement 
of the State.” “ Technical ti’aining is indis- 
pensable in the economic, and for the girls 
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in the social, interest of the State” “ Tech- 
nical and craft training alone are not thought 
enough to secure the general welfare ; they 
niay promote merely the egoistic side of 
man, but the outlook of the individual 
should be widened to include an understand- 
ing of other trades and other nations, and 
an appreciation of his duties to the eommuiiity 
and the Stated ^ 

No purpose could be more definite, and 
none could be more consistently pm'sued or 
systematically sustained : it is education hy 
the State for the sake of the State. And the 
results have been stupendous. They cannot 
be reckoned in terms of the industrial or 
commercial prosperity of the German people, 
p'eat a,s these have been, nor even in the 
indescribable military might of the German 
armies. These are, in the last resort, only 
external manifestations of a deeper force 
^yitlun, partial expressions of a far more 
sigmficant fact. Germany has revealed 

o le woild, in a light and on a scale never 
loio^vn before, is the power that lies in 
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national education when persistently and 
strenuously used. Autocratic rulers by 
means of tins instrument have shaped a 
nation’s mind to their own purposes, and 
thereby determined beforehand what a whole 
people shall desire and ^viU and do. Its 
aspirations and activities, its passions and 
opinions, its loves, its hates, its char- 
acter, have been as soft wax in their 
hands, Germany's education is Germany’s 
fate. 

Impressed by these facts, seen as they 
are in the red light of war, the British people 
has begun to reflect, and there are sure signs 
that it desires to take its own educational 
agencies in hand in a more earnest and 
purposeful manner than it has ever done 
before. Nations at war observe one another’s 
ways very closely. Wlien the war is over 
it is found that the combatants have been 
borrowing from, and lending to, each other ; 
and it frequently happens that the victorious 
nation borrows most, and least wisely. It 
is not impossible that Germany may learn 
from us sometlring of that -willingness to 
let others “ have a place in the sun,” which 
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has made our Empire strong because it is 
fice and loyal ; ■while we, desiring to adopt 
the educational metliod wliich has made 
Germany strong in the economic sense, may 
catch the contagion of her materialism. 
One thing is certain — ^namely, the greatness 
of the responsibilitj’- of determining the 
educational ways of a nation. It is to inter- 
fere vitally -ivith its soul. 

It is not certain that we are about to rise 
to the level of the issue. We may perhaps 
allow our educational methods to be hustled 
along at the mercy of shallow conceptions 
of national well-being. There is no con- 
c usive e’vidence of any profound belief in 
education on our part as a people. Its 
uses are not usually computed in terms of 
ciaractei ^that is, of an elRcient and happy 

saving power of a deep 
intellectual passion is not recognized. The 
n in the street, who is supposed to have 
nam°T^°^° ^ niost precious of gifts — 

LTrf’ hardly ready to 

thft » f ‘conviction of R. L. Stevenson, 

tual devoted to some intellec- 

exereise is to have succeeded in life.” 
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By “ success ” we mean something different. 
And the bearing of the culture and use of 
the intellect upon the emotions, the will 
and conduct, is not admitted except with 
grave doubts. “ Intellectualist ” is not a 
term of respect : any more than is the word 
“ academie ” or “ theorist.” And who trusts 
the judgment of a “ professor ” or “ philo- 
sopher ” ? 

It is true that there has been advance. 
“ A hundred years ago it was commonly 
said that the mass of the people did not need 
any education at all. Fifty years ago it 
was sufficient to teach the children of the 
workers to the age of ten. Twenty years 
ago we were told that it was enough if they 
stayed at school till twelve or tliirteen.” 
And now continuation schools are to be 
instituted and made compulsory ; we are 
promising to pay the school-teacher a better 
salary, and possibly to educate Ihm better, 
and even to treat him as a member of a 
“ liberal profession ” ; and, above all, we are 
resolved to set up and equip and make a 
large use of institutions for scientific and 
teclmical training — possibly without sacri- 
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ficing the humanities. But these new-found 
educational virtueSj limited as they are, are 
not quite safe as yet : the}’- are at the stage 
of good intentions. Tlie voice of Mr. Jisher 
in the British Parliament the other day 
travelled clear and strong and inspiring 
along the depressed ranlcs of the teachers, 
like the voice of a hero on the battle-fields of 
old. He may retain liis vigom* although he 
is breathing the air of office, and continue, 
like the leviathan, “ to chiun the blackness 
hoary.” But every one around Wliitehall 
has liis answer ready to the question asked 
by Job : “ Canst thou take out le\dathan 
vdth a hook ? And bind him for thy 
maidens ?” — “Certainly! There is no diffi- 
culty, if you give me red-tape.” 

jThe health of the mind is not on the same 
level in public estimation as the health of 
the body. Education is not held to be an 
indispensable condition of national _well- 
being as sanitation is. It is one of the good 
tilings which can be postponed on occasion, 
OT eyeh done vdthout beyond the^.bare 
niimmum, if a community can plead poverty 
or liigh taxe^. The Public, Healt h au thorities 
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command, the i^ucationaLauthorities plead 
— ^when' tlTey have sufficient courage. The 
very first war economy in some localities 
was at the expense of the education of the 
children ; and the council of one large city 
exposed its intelligence, soon after the war 
began, by withdrawing a grant of fifty 
pounds winch it had made for a feAv years 
previously to the School of Social Studies. 

But to recur to the main question. Assum- 
ing that continuation schools are established, 
and that more education of a vocational and 
technical character mil be given, especially 
now that sometliing of the incalculable prac- 
tical significance of the natm'al sciences has 
been at last realized, “ What more ? ” and 
“ "ViTiat then ? ” We know that a nation 
may prosper exceedingly in the things to 
which a national system of education of this 
land can contribute and yet be doomed to 
stand before the world as the greatest 
blunderer and criminal in its whole history. 
If education has had a primary place amongst 
the forces which have made Germany great, 
it is its education also which has perverted 
its spirit, corrupted and enslaved its soul, 
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and made it the concern of civilization 
cither to destroy tliis people or to change its 
desires and its will. The educational pro- 
jects which are discussed and advocated in 
the Press and on the platform are mainly of 
one land. To carry them out were to follow 
the example of Germany in the things in 
which she is strong. Are there any plans 
for avoiding the example of Germany m 
those things which are leading her to her 
doom ? Germany, as we have shovm, has 
had an educational, .purpose, and it has 
systematized all her agencies ; she has^shaped 
the mind of the nation and shaped it ill. 
For her purpose was vTong. VWiat, then,' 
is the right purpose ? \^diat goal shall we 
seek ? 

There will be grave reluctance on the part 
of the British people to setting up any such 
purpose. It is one matter, it may be said, 
to control the machinerj'- of education for 
industrial and commercial purposes ; it_is 
another matter for the State to presume -to 
control the souls of its citizens by. means pf 
_its educational schemes. Character is com- 
plex, the forces of the moral world are many 
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and they are little understood. It is better 
to let character grow, as at present, rather 
than meddle \nth it by means of any coarse, 
general scheme. It is wise “ to doubt our 
capacity to choose a good national ideal ; and 
it is right to dread the consequences of choos- 
ing a bad one more than the consequences of 
being without any ideal at all.” Besides, we 
are not. accustomed as a nation to map out 
our futme : we have always preferred in the 
past to deal with circumstances as they arise. 
And we have doire not badly. No doubt 
our ways may appear to a German precisian 
to be contemptibly haphazard and disorderly 
and^jvasteful. They are haphazard. They 
are also costly, and, at times, exceedingly 
risky. But if our ways are illogical, they 
are not unreasonable. If they have been 
methodless, they have not been ruinous or 
disgracefully evil and stupid — as their oppo- 
site is proving to be. If we have only 
muddled along, groping our way in the erratic 
and hazardous fashion of sheer empiricism, 
we have nevertheless somehow gathered 
more gear than the Germans themselves ; and 
we have built an Empire which is not only 
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large and strong, but also free and loyal and 
not unhappy — ^possibly, ■with all its defects, 
the most wonderful structure in the liistory 
of man. 

But there are weightier considerations 
which make us hesitate to adopt anything 
at all analogous to the German scheme of 
predestinating a nation by means of ite 
educational agencies. We do not want to 
be fashioned on the likeness of the German 
people. We are not prepared to magnify 
the State as they have done — ^if, indeed, to 
annul its moral obligations be to magnify it. 
We are not •willing to be made mere “ instru- 
ments of its advancement,” We can be 
loyal to our country without ha'ving our 
indmduality manipulated in the schools and 
colleges by the Goveriunent, and "nathout 
being aU our lives ■ long subject to its dis- 
cipline. Least of all shall we suffer .the .last 
in^gnity and gravest of all vuongs — ^namefy, 
that of halving our minds shaped by_^ a 
ourselves,” and bur thereby 
purposes not triiiy our o'wn. For 
in such a case nothing can really be our ovm. 
He Iras neither possessions nor rights who 
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does not own himself. Iijanjised asjmeans 

is no lon ger man. He is a chattel. To 

employ education for the formation of the 
soul for any purpose other than its own 
direct good is to pervert the uses of education. 
Its value and end is to emancipate, not to 
enslave. Education is the c ondition of fre e- 
dom, as fi ^dom is the condition of all the 
virtu es. 

We can appeal to results in tliis matter of 
indiAudual character iust as Ave have done in 
that of Emphe-building. It is better to 
refrain from describing the results achieved 
by the German method, for it is not possible 
to call them admirable. The soul of the 
German people has been so deformed by the 
pressure of discipline and dogmas that they 
know no better than to dedicate their attain- 
ments and such liberty as remains to them 
to the sordid service of a shalloAV and limited 
moral end. For their “ liighest ” is “ the 
advancement of a State” which recognizes 
for itself no code of honour, and their “ All- 
highest,” who is the State, is William the 
Second. No kind or amount of attaimnent 
can compensate for tliis perversion. “ Every 
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schoolboy in Germany procures himself a 
Welianschauungt a World-point-of-%uew, mth 
liis first razor, and can talk your head off 
about religion or humanity, or art or World- 
power, long before he can be old enough to 
Icnow what the Avords mean.” But the British 
product is somehow preferable. It is difficult 
to condemn British school education, or to 
despair of the future of the Empire, if 
observe, not merely the cluldren of the v eU- 
to-do in the cricket-fields, but those of the 
worldng-nien as they pour out of the elemen- 
tary school into their shameful!}’’ small play- 
grounds — filled "with more energ}’^ than they 
can control and more happiness than they 
know "what to do ■\nth. “ In Germany, 
even before the War, there was an increasing 
number of suicides amongst timid types of 
children in all classes of society.” British 
boys and girls do not commit suicide. 

Such are the argrmients employed, in 
excuse of the apparently chaotic character 
of our national education, and in defence of 
the limited regard for reflective research in 
matters of character. 

But the arguments are unsound. The 
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premises on which they rest are not true. 
Our education, where it has been successful 
— ^that is, in the schools — ^lias not been liap- 
ha^.^d. It has been governed by a purpose. 
The ideal by wliich it has been guided has 
not been placarded across the pubhc con- 
sciousness after the German fashion ; never- 
theless, it cannot be described as “ sub- 
conscious,” or “ unconscious,” or even “ in- 
tuitive,” if these words are meant (as usual) 
to exclude theory and the use of the processes 
of thought and reasoning. Hence it does 
not follow that, in contemplating educational 
reforms, we can let the education of charac- 
ter go ungtxided and uncared for, while we 
confine our attention to those subjects which 
will contribute to our material prosperity. 
Ovu*. jconomic well-being is the one matter 
which, whether in peace or war, we never 
forget or undervalue, and is the safest of all 
om national interests — provided only it is not 
hindered or nullified by national defects which 
are not commonly associated mth economic 
inefficiency. The nation’s true mettle, its 
place and destiny and value for the world, will 
find the trial come from quite another quarter, 
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II. Education at School and in the Trade 

A more true rendering of the educational 
situation, with its risks and possibilities, 
must be attempted. First, then, wliile suc- 
cessful, so far as it goes, our education goes 
only a little way, and even in our present 
ardom’ for reform it is not proposed to caiTy 
it far. We assume that in the case of all 
save the few who are to be gentlemen of 
leisure, economic conditions preclude that 
possibility. The child of poor parents must 
begin to earn his livelihood and the youth 
whose parents have more means must enter 
the office or learn his profession. We acquiesce 
in the total suspe7ision at a very early age of 
all dehberate and sustained and systematic 
effoi'ts at further enlightening his mind or 
forming his character. These things, speak- 
ing broadly, are left at the mercy of the 
calling to which the youth is committed. 

b,o one can deny the educative value of 
an honest calling. The tailor’s or shoe- 
maker’s workshop, where it is small, where 
master and man work side by side, where 
each worker produces an article from begin- 
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ning to end, leaving upon it stamped indelibly 
and unmistakably the features of liis own 
character, can be the happy home of art 
and the school of virtue. Estimated in tei'ms 
wliich are human, there are few happier or 
more beautiful places in the world. 

But it is obvious that the conditions of 
modern industry have made these things 
very difficult. The large works are not 
educational institutions or schools of art or 
of gentleness as the httle workshops were ; 
and the relations between the employers and 
the employed are not, from any point of 
view, either creditable or profitable to either 
side. The business men and the workmen 
are responsible between them for the greatest 
social muddle, and for the meanest and the 
most stupid moral relations. And they are 
exposing the British people to the gravest 
national danger in the future. “ Complacent 
assurance as to our social solidarity ” is not 
any longer possible even for the foolish. 
Wise men are anxious. “ The horizon seems 
to be composed of lowering and threatening 
clouds. There was an ugly temper abroad 
before the outbreak of the Avar,” and such 
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peace as has been maintained during the war 
has been effected b}!" methods of compromise ; 
and the compromise is tempoi’ary. In fact, 
there is not peace ; there are only suspended 
hostihties. The problem is not solved : it 
has been put aside “ till the war is ended.” 
And it is hke the problem of the Sphinx, 
to he solved on pain of death. 

These facts show that the education which 
has thus come in the wake of modern in- 
dustrialism, if valued in terms of indi\nduai 
character and social well-being and security, 
is a disastrous failure. It is narrow in range 
and it is wrong in Icind. It is not ruled by 
“ the handsome passions,” and the Avisdom 
which it seeks is not high. It does not secure 
happiness nor promote virtue. Too often it 
distorts as Avell as starves the souls of men. 
“ Tlie fundamental trutli in modern life, as 
I analyse it,” says President Wilson, “ is a 
profound ignorance. I am not one of those 
who challenge the promoters of special in- 
terests on the ground that they arc male- 
volent, that they arc bad men ; I challenge 
their leadership on the ground that they arc 
Ignorant men, that when you have absorbed 
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yourself in a business tlirough half j'-oiu* life, 
you have no other point of view than the 
point of view of that business, and that, 
therefore, you are disqualified by ignorance 
from giving counsel as to common interests. 
... If you immerse a man in a given 
undertaking, no matter how big that under- 
taking is, and keep him immersed for half 
a lifetime, you can’t expect Iiim to see any 
horizon ; you can’t get him to see fife steadily 
or see it whole.” 

There is no solution of these difficulties 
except by a change of national temper, and 
there is no way of bringing that change 
about except by rescuing education from 
the clutches of industrialism. We must 
- have a purpose. "We must revert to the 
principal and main purpose which, in the 
British homes and in the schools, has 
fashioned young lives whose mettle has been 
tried hard by their country in its time of 
need, and has not been found wanting. 
And we must make it clear, hold it con- 
sciously, and carry it out resolutely. 

That purpose is in one respect opposite 
to that of Germany, wliich has treated its 
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youth as State-foddei: ; for its essence is 
that in all stages of education, from the 
lowest to the highest, the individual liimself 
shall be the sole end of the 'process, and that 
ulterior considerations should have no more 
place in our schemes than they have in the 
mind of the mother when she sucldes her 
infant at her breast. There is only one Idnd 
of school which gains a sensible man’s entire 
trust — it is that in which the lessons, the 
games, the societies, the whole training, 
whether vocational or other, is meant to 
terminate and reach its final goal in the boys 
and girls themselves. The cliild_.is™taught 
for lais own sake, not in order that he_,may 
“promote the efficiency of the. State” — 
that is the German conception; not, for. the 
sake of industrial efficienc}'^ — ^that is the 
conception of men tempted to regard the 
children of the workers as industrial pabulum. 

It is difficult to maintain the purity of the 
educational motive as the boys and girls 
grow up. At first their uselessness, whether 
for economic or State purposes, helps to 
protect them. Later on, the relative value 
of educational ends is not so easily discerned, 
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and an unfortunate and entirely unnecessary 
conflict is allowed to emerge between the 
livelihood and the life. For vocational train- 
ing, too, can and always ought to awaken 
the powers, form the taste, strengthen the 
character, and prepare the Avay for a life 
that is upright and honourable, on wMch 
not only the livelihood follows with a seem’ity 
that very rarely fails, but sometMng of that 
nobility of bearing and moral worth which 
even parents who have made a mess of their 
o^vn lives, and know it, not seldom patheti- 
cally desire for their children. 

III. The Sole End of Education — ^the 
Citizen Himself 

To say that this moral education is the 
only education that should ever be given, 
whether in the schools or afterwards, would 
appear to be extravagant. It is the simple 
truth. Neither State nor Church, nor teacher, 
nor parent, nor any other authority, has any 
right to form a people's mind or tamper with 
its personality, except for the people's good. 
This is fundamental. In the last resort 
there is only one justification for the pressm’e 
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of discipline or of dogma^ or for any other 
land of compnlsion — ^ve may fashion to 
Aortue, eonstrain to duty, “ force to be free.” 
The State may do tliis for its citizens. 
According to Plato, it is its sole business. 
The end of the State is the citizen ; and the 
State wliich exists for the sake of its citizens 
is safe in their hands. It 'will find that its 
citizens •will in turn be responsible for its 
good and dedicated to its well-being. 

States may even do tliis for one another : 
that is to say, they may eseape from the 
moral confusion into wliich Germany has 
fallen, and respect one another’s “person- 
ality.” For tliis is the essence of morality, 
public and private, national and international, 
and the very perfection of belia'vioiu: — “ to 
treat humanity,” wherever it is foimd, in 
wliite or coloured, civilized or uncmlized, 
wise or foolish, good or e\dl, “ always as end 
and never as mere means.” 

But, it ■will be asked, how can it be reason- 
ably said that the only education permissible 
is moral education ? \^fiiat of the arts and 
of religion, and of the whole series of crafts 
and industries, trades and professions ? ' 
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The question proceeds on a false assump- 
tion, committing the error which w^as exposed 
at tlie outset : it assumes that morality is 
a separate pro\dnce or an exclusive aspect 
of life. But morality is religion operative, 
the highest incarnating itself in deeds, the 
process of transmuting natural circumstance 
into spiritual privilege. It is divine service. 
All man’s ultimate ideals are adjectives of 
one another ; the good is beautiful and the 
beautiful is good, and they are both true. 
Art and morahty are not at war ; and as 
to the crafts and industries, they are moral 
opportunities, a chance of rendering a service 
wluch is free. 

The question also implies that moral educa- 
tion must be theoretic and doctrinal rather 
than practical, conveyed by lessons and 
lectures rather than by the doing of the things 
which are right. But the way to morality, 
wliich moral education ought to be, as well 
as morality itself, is practice. Morality is the 
process of eodraciing from the station which 
we occupy, and the events which happen to us, 
the highest value that is implicit in them. 
The natural environment, nature itself, is 
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a musical instrument, whose discords and 
harmonies depend on the player’s touch. 
And it is never out of tune if the touch he 
true enough. Morahty is not possible except 
“ in the stream of hfe ” and tmder the stress 
of events. “ The harper,” says Aristotle, 
“ is not made otherwise than b}' harping, 
nor the just man otherwise than by the doing 
of just deeds.” 

Because moral education must be in close 
relation to practice, and illumined by the 
experience of the pupil lumself, iheoreiic 
etliical instruction in schools is apt to be 
futile. The value of talking about morality 
to boys and girls is doubtful. Even “the 
moral ” of stories meant to illustrate the 
virtues should not be allow'ed to obtrude. 
There is a reticence and reserve about the 
matters of the iiuier life w'^hich is more 
natural to the British people than to others, 
and it should not be lightly valued. Our 
boj’^s and girls are not coarse of fibre, and 
they rarel}"^ fail to understand the meaning 
of silence. The unpremeditated flash of 
appioval or disapproval, the happy look in 
the mother’s or father’s face wiien a gentle 
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deed is done, some inevitable and nnpnrposed 
tenderness in the teacher’s voice as he 
reproves or commends, has indefinitely higher 
worth than systematic lessons. These things 
are close to facts and practice. They indicate 
the high price which is set on deeds of 
courage, or truthfulness, or Idndness — such 
deeds as the child can understand. And, 
whether it be in the home or in the school, 
the moral education that seems thus to 
spring at the touch of circumstance from the 
character of the parent or teacher, like fire 
from flint, and which implies a steadfast 
attitude of the soul, a compelling habit of 
admiring what is morally fair and of reverenc- 
ing what is morally noble, is as nearly perfect 
as anything human can well be. Moreover, 
it is a way of giving instruction which can 
be followed always. Indeed, it is this purpose 
which informs all that the good teacher does. 
He may be teaching the multiplication table 
or the paradigm of a Greek verb, or his in- 
struction may be what we call “ vocational ” 
or “ technical,” but his permanent care is, 
by any or all of these means, to liberate 
the possibilities of character in his pupils. 
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But it must not be infeiTed, because moral 
theory should have little place hi the schools, 
that it should have httle place in the edu- 
cation which follows. This were a cardinal 
error. A time comes when the pupil can 
participate in the ethical purpose of Ins 
teacher, and when that purpose must he 
pursued consciously by both alike. As life 
goes on, especially if it grows in worth, to 
distil the etliical meaning of facts and events 
becomes more and more clearly man’s highest 
duty and most precious privilege. For it is 
not merely the working-man who “ does not 
know how to spend his high wages ” : there 
are very poor people among the very rich, 
because the human values latent in their 
W'ealth are beyond their reach. They are 
not educated to the level of their oppor- 
tunities : they have not tlie alchemy in their 
character wliich can extract their uses. The 
pictures on the walls of their palaces, the 
literatiu'e on their shelves, mean no more to 
them than the moimtains of gold could mean 
to the Australian aborigines. 

It is by no means true that moral practice 
IS independent of moral theoiy, or that 
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moral progress can come without knowing 
the truth— the liighly complex and intricate 
truths of moral matters. The divorce of 
conduct from knowledge or of the 'SAnll from 
the intelligence is foolish and very mis- 
chievous. It is the fasliion for the moment 
to esteem the “ intuitions ” and “ feelings ” 
more highly than thought and to trust to 
them in matters of conduct rather than 
to “ reason and its processes.” It is 
not recognized that the moral “ intuitions ” 
of to-day were doubtful truths yesterday — 
hard to grasp and harder to believe, wMle 
the day before they were the dreams 
unpractical visionaries. ^Vllat we attribute 
to the feelings and call “ instinctive ” is the 
Avisdom of the past become traditional, and 
on that account instilled into us and ass irhi - 
lated by us as we grow. We do not reahze 
that every shred of that vasdom has cost 
thought as well as volition, exercised the 
reasoning powers as well as the emotions. 
It is a dangerous doctrine that morality is 
not a matter which men need tlrink about 
or try to understand. We recognize in part 
the labour which it has cost mankind to 
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change the hunger-haunted nakedness of the 
lake-dweller into the wealthy man’s command 
of the wide world’s commodities. We have 
not trusted the affairs of the world of 
economics to “the heart” rather than the 
head. Or is it in its sleep that mankind 
has established the institutions, constructed 
the social relations, discovered the truths 
that have changed the crude and cruel 
passions of the cave-man into the spirit 
wliich wears righteousness as a robe and 
intelligence as a diadem, which is sensitive 
to the beauty and the meaning of the world 
and devoted to its good ? Is it the thought- 
less who have led the world to betterment ? 
Or are not the paths of spiritual progress 
stained ^vith the blood of the pilgrims ? 

No one can estimate the loss wliich modern 
civilization has suffered from the loiv value 
wliich has been set upon the free search for 
truth in moral matters and the absence of 
enterprise in tliis realm of the spirit. TJiere 
is prejudice against such enterprise. We 
attribute the moral bankruptcy of Germany 
to its “ intelleciualis77i.'’ “ No one,” we are 
told, “ can accuse the Germans as a nation 
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of having neglected the cultivation of the 
intellect ; it is proved to demonstration that 
they have not been equally regardful of 
training the character.” ^ 

The diagnosis is characteristic, and it is 
false. The bankruptcy of Germany is due 
not to intellectualism, but to ignorance. And 
it is an error to say that “ the Germans 
have not been regardful of training the 
character.” They have trained character, 
as is well known, ^vith an assiduity and 
resoluteness and systematic thoroughness to 
which there is no parallel. But they have 
done it to a wrong purpose ; and their 
purpose was vnrong because of their ignorance. 
The falsity of their educational end and 
their blundering ignorance of the nature of 
man, of the nature of the State, of the, 
mutual rights and obligations of the State 
and its citizens, and of morality itself, are 
exposed in the disasters wliich are now flo^ving 
from them. They are bad “ psychologists,” 
as all the nations of the world know ; they 
are worse philosophers and moralists. 

Now, why is it that we attribute their 
^ The Ribhcrt Journal, July, 1916 , p. 719 . 
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error to “ intellectualism ” ? We should 
not think of calling an analogous misintei’- 
pretation and wrong use of the forces of 
nature by that name. We should call it 
ignorance, we should attribute it to lack of 
inquiiy and to low regard for truth in the 
domain of nature ; and we should seek for 
remedy in research. It is because we oiir- 
selves undervalue research in the domain of 
morals. There are more systematic students 
of mathematics than of morals in the British 
islands, and there is more confusion about- 
moral values, wliich are alone the ultimate 
values, than there is about plants and 
chemicals, or pounds and pennies. No doubt 
knowledge is not the condition of 

indiAudual or national weU-being, any more 
than an organism needs nothing but brains ; 
but knowledge is indispensable all the same. 
No one can be good by virtue of ignorance ; 
and there is no ignorance so costly for a 
nation as ignorance of the conditions of 
moral well-bemg. 

The right to moral education is the supreme 
right of the citizen, and to accord the means to 

s education is the supreme duty of the State. 


The Education of the Citizen 

This is, above all other things, the lesson 
we should learn from Germany— the risks 
of moral ignorance and stupidity. Wlio 
doubts that its doom is due to its moral 
confusion? Or that the confusion is very 
deep and general amongst learned and 
unlearned alike? It is difficult to deter- 
mine what policy could show less insight 
than that of using man as means, as the 
German State has done, unless it be that 
of setting up a State, conceived in terms of 
physical force, as possessing an unqualified 
and unconditional right to Ms services and 
his fife. Man is never means, not even when 
he is coerced to a duty which he does not 
recognize — ^for the rights of an ignorant 
conscience are limited. Man can bow Ms 
soul (and prosper) only to the categorical 
imperatives of the moral law ; and States 
themselves can prosper on no other terms. 
There is no law wMch is absolutely binding, 
except the law of freedom ; neither is there 
any other law of life for either men or 
nations. And the State cannot claim service, 
except it be itself in the service of a still 
higher authority — the authority which is 
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rooted in the righteousness that is “ hke the 
everlasting mountains.” 

But, on the other hand, provided that a 
State’s authority is rooted in righteousness, 
provided that in its deahngs vath its citizens 
it be itself a “ suppliant for the control ” of 
the Law of Duty, there is then no limit to 
its authority, and none is desirable. Nor is 
any sendee or sacrifice stinted by the citizens 
of such a State : their service of it is freedom 
and joy, and their one way to self-respect. 
“It is not true,” says one who has bled for 
England, “ that what nerves men to fight 
is always, or even generally, the desire to 
assert the power of the country to which 
they belong against that of the country to 
which they do not.” To the men who fifty 
yards from one another “ freeze and starve 
and sweat in the same mud and rain and 
heat, who look out on the same shattered 
villages and unploughed fields, and hunger 
with the same passion for the retiun of 
peace, there must be some higher sanction 
for their actions than the mere interests of 
their o^vn country. Both life and death 
were insupportable if there were not. The 
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national impulse which creates the national 
armies springs from the feeling that a country 
is identified with certain principles -whose 
claims are absolute. They do not fight 
because the State chose that they should. 
The State fights because they chose that it 
should. Tliey do not fight to protect Eng- 
land and Fi-ance. They fight to prevent 
England and France ceasing to be England 
and France, as they would if Englishmen and 
Frenclmien did not fight when their con- 
sciences told them to do so. They fight 
not that their country may exist, but because 
it would be better that it should cease to 
exist than lose its soul for the sake of exist- 
ing.” 1 

Such -views as these are held in Germany 
to be absvu’dly antiquated, and those who 
teach them as “ guilty of an unpardonable 
confusion of thought. All etliical considera- 
tions are alien to the State, and the State 
must, therefore, resolutely keep them at 
arm’s length.” “ If the war has done no 
more than awake the German people out of 

^ “Democracy or Defeat,” by a “ W.E.A. Soldier,” 
Welsh Outlook, January, 1917. 
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love’s young dream — that is, out of its 
rclianee on the goodwill and honest dealing 
of peoples and States, it will have done us a 
great ser\dee.” ^ Germany believes tliis pre- 
posterous doetrine as to the nature of the 
State ; she has endeavoured to put it into 
practiee, and is finding that her hypotheses 
will not work. She has obeyed the com- 
mand to “ tliink in terms of power ” {maclit- 
politischen denkeii^) and turned her soul away 
from her old idealisms. She has been devot- 
ing her mind to other matters than morality, 
dedicating her intellectual resources to the 
discoA’^ery and the use of the forces wliich 
make for economic and military power. And 
the consequences are both ob\rious and in- 
evitable. ICnowledge, as usual, has proved 
to be power. Germany would be to-day 
the envy of the nations and the marvel of 
human history if human weU-being could 
be reckoned in her gross terms. As things 
are, she is their warning. Her ignoi’ance 
concerning the real conditions of national 
strength, her ignorance of the tilings which 

^ Dr. Kerschensteiner, quoted in The Bound Table, 
March, 1917, p. 272. 
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are best worth knowing and having — ^the 
things wliich have absolute worth in them- 
selves and give their worth, as Aristotle says, 
to all other ends — ^lias led her to deal with her 
citizens in educating them, and to endeavour 
to hve amongst her neighbouring States, in 
a way and upon conditions that are self- 
destructive. 

Tliis, then, is the one supreme truth 
which is being taught the world : That which 
occupies the mind enters into the condxict, just 
as that which is near the heart invades the 
intelligence ; and what enters into conduct 
fashions fate. It is not safe in educating 
citizens to think of noticing but industrial 
and commercial success and to forget morality. 
Germany has done so. Her delight has not 
been in the law of the Lord. She has medi- 
tated therein neither day nor night. And she 
shall not be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth fruit in liis 
season. Her leaf shall -wither, and unless 
she changes her soul nought that she doetli 
shall prosper. She has issued a challenge to 
the nature of tilings, wliich is moral ; and she 
is in process of being worsted in the fight. 
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IV. The Nation’s Appeal to the 
Universities 

Now, tlie explicitness with which Germany 
has repudiated moral obligations on the part 
of the State, the blataney with wliich it has 
declared its belief in mere power, the elaborate 
perfection of its schemes for subjecting the 
souls of its citizens to its own coarse ends, the 
obvious danger in wMch the world stood 
from Germany’s arrogance — all these tilings 
taken together have made it relatively easy 
to discover its errors and to rally the forces 
of civilization against its purposes. The 
errors of an enemy are usually plain. It 
is our ovTi which are difficult to detect, 
especially if they are shared by our neigh- 
bours and have fasliioned the traditions 
and habits of our times, and become our 
“ intuitive beliefs.” Moreover, the British 
people is not given to looking at its own 
face in the mirror. It is of all peoples the 
least “ reflective.” Hence, if w^e are told 
that “the enemy we are fighting is not 
anytliing so transitoiy or unstable as modern 
Germany, but a spirit •wliich lies in wait for 
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every nation ; that though that spirit is 
rooted in the historical tradition of Prussia, 
what makes it dangerous is not that it is 
alien but that it is horribly congenial to 
almost the whole modern world,” we can 
scarcely understand what is meant. Wlren 
the same powerful writer adds “ that the 
temper of German imperialism is the temper 
of modern industrialism,” and “ that the 
moral atmosphere which has fed the spirit 
in Prussia, till it swelled from a barbarous 
peculiarity into a triumphant philosophy of 
empire, has been imported into Germany 
largely from England direct, partly through 
the mediation of America,” ^ we are hardly 
willing to listen further. 

Possibly the best hope of the times is to 
be found in the fact that in some quarters, 
by some men, the philosophy of life implied 
in industrialism is being questioned. The 
war has brought into relief other aims than 
those with wliieh industrialism has steeped 
and stained its spirit. A startling light has 
been tlwown upon our etMcal and even our 

1 “ Democracy or Defeat,” by a “ W.E.A. Soldier,” 
in the Welsh Outlook. 
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theological creeds. We have seen young 
men, in their himdreds of thousands, go forth 
to prove that it is better to die for some 
things than it is to hve for some others. 
The selfishness of the competitive materialism 
of the customary economic world has little 
place in the fields of Prance. It is not 
that there rates are cut or production 
limited ; that the risks are rolled on the 
next man, as the seller rolls the rise of 
prices on the next buyer ; that the countiy’s 
need is converted into a chance of private 
gain ; or that operations are suspended till 
the spoil is di%'ided between the men and 
then’ managers, and the stronger force carries 
away the larger share. It is not there that 
salvation is sought by aUmving another to 
die in one’s stead. 

And we are beginning to ask whether such 
waj’^s of life and creeds as are beneath the 
level of the morality and religion of war can 
be good enough for peace. Or, to put the 
same truth in the opposite waj^ we are 
beginning to reflect whether it be not possible 
to introduce into om* ci^il ways of life some- 
tliing of the influences wliich have clothed 
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the men on the fields of battle with imperish- 
able spiritual splendom ; and reflected that 
splendour back on many a quiet hearth in 
very quiet parts of our vast empire, where 
the mothers have loved their sons too wisely 
and too well not to be ^vilhng that they 
should “ follow the gleam.” 

Why should the economic fife of a people 
capable of this moral heroism be squalid 
and its economic spirit that of the moral 
slums ? Is it not possible that the purpose 
wliich is supreme and dominant in war, and 
has in it sufficient potency to convert the 
horrors of the battle-field into the service of 
a sacred cause, might let in some clean light 
and pxrre air into the board-rooms of indus- 
trial directors and dissipate something of the 
smoke of the factories ? 

Supposing the experiment were tried of 
putting our lives in times of peace at the 
service of the same sacred cause ; supposing 
the well-being of our country — not as a 
brute State that knows no law save its OAvn 
will to aggression, but as the living repository 
of our whole spiritual inhferitance in literature 
and art and all the sciences, as the security 
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of our economic interests and tiie protection 
of the licarth and of all the institutions of 
freedom and happiness, and as the principle 
of loyalty and order throughout the whole 
— supposing the well-being of a State con- 
ceived in that way stood in the background 
of our industrial enterprise, would they also 
not gain a new value, and all the men 
engaged upon them move and live thereby 
on a liigher and happier plane ? And would 
they lose one jot of their economic efficiency ? 
Or would not the sense of a common serAdee, 
whether as employers or as employed, sub- 
stitute for the material and spiritual waste 
which conflict and suspicion and animosity 
bring, the sense of comradeship and the 
spirit of help which is gain aU the way, for 
body and soul, citizen and State ? 

These are the questions that are being 
asked now in many ways and on many hands, 
both in England and in France. If, on the 
whole, what still occupies the foreground 
of ordinary thought on education and fills 
many colimins of the popular Press, is either 
the industrial use of natural science or the 
rival claims of technical subjects and the 
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humanities ; and if the late British Govern- 
ment (leading when pushed and obedient 
to the forces of mediocrity, after the manner 
of Governments) has appointed committees 
to consider the sciences as instruments of 
producing goods and modern languages as 
means of seUing them, as if it had no concern 
with men but only Avith money, still there is 
evidence that a deliberate national purpose 
of another kind is being slowly formed : the 
purpose — ^namely, so to educate the British 
people as to make it more fully and more 
intelligently aware of the unspeakable privi- 
leges and obhgations of their citizenship. 

One of the most significant and promis- 
ing movements towards this end is that, 
joint enterprise of the English and Welsh 
universities and the English and Welsh 
Avorking man AA'-hich is called “ The Workers’ 
Educational Association.” So far the move- 
ment has not prospered in Scotland ; the 
Avorkers suspect the unh’^ersities of being 
“ capitalistic institutions,” and the richer 
industriahsts fear they are socialistic 1 And 
' the Scottish national temper is apt to be 
thorough. Compared A\dth the magnitude of 
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its undertaldng, the W.E.A. is small ; but it 
is not possible to 'outness the soundness of 
its aim, the practical sagacity of its methods, 
and the enthusiasm which it is eliciting, 
■outhout belie'^dng that once more “ there is 
lighted such a candle in England as shall 
not be put out.” Its purpose is to'O'ards 
the •^vhole people. Recognizing, as is natiu’al, 
the vital importance of vocational and pro- 
fessional training, it still kno'O's “ the use 
of humane education, even to miners and 
engineers and weavers,” and afiirras that 
industrial training “ought to be secondary 
to the liberal education that gives health 
and \dgom’ to the body, knowledge and wis- 
• ^1^6 mind.” ^ Its aim is the aim of 

all true reformers, said William Temple, its 
president, to bring a genuine h'uman life 
™un the reach of every citizen.” 

'll aiain significance of this enterprise 

'a e found in its recoil upon the universities 
education of the working 

tutorW otaUffa « 

IS the most wholesome task 

to the ^ ^tacta-v-ish, Secretar}' 
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to wliich they have put their hands in modern 
times, and in the performance of it they 
will henceforth interpret their functions more 
generously and prove a new and much greater 
, power in the national life. The universities, 
and more especially the older English univer- 
sities, -will be led to reform themselves in 
" the direction of serving citizenship more 
directly and much more widely. 

It is claimed that in the great public schools 
and universities no “ divorce exists between 
our scheme of education and our political 
ideal.” On the contrary, the youths sub- 
jected to their peculiar discipline and im- 
pressed with their ^8og pass into the service 
of the Empire at home and in distant parts 
bearing with them the spirit of liberty and 
individuality, and they administer and rule 
with such strength and justice and good 
sense and devotion as to go far to account 
for the freedom and the loyalty of the peoples 
they govern and the secure stabihty of the 
British CommonAvealth. 

This is a great claim and it is valid. But 
the test is narroAv, while the possible imperial 
uses of the universities are very wide. The 
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men who pass from the universities into the 
Iiigher civil services are relatively few in 
number, and they are the elite ; and if 
Oxford and Cambridge cater superbly for 
these, and for all others of their alumni who 
bring A\dth them the promise of eminence in 
any of the arts or of the sciences, there are 
others committed to their charge whom they 
might serve better and help more. The 
large majority of the undergi’aduates are 
brought up in the great public schools, and 
are the sons of well-to-do parents. They 
enter the older universities when about 
nineteen years of age, healthy in bod5% 
wholesome in mind, and sound in character. 
Some of them lack the ability, more of them 
lack the ambition or the temperament which 
produces the scholar or the scientific man. 
They bring Mdth them no store of learning 
of any sort ; they have not been in contact 
with the forces wliich make or unmake 
nations. They were too young. They have 
not felt the power of ideas. After a happy 
three years, spent under the genial guidance 
nnd the fight hand of the college tutor, and 
sterner discipline of their comrades on 
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the river and the fields of play, they go forth 
into their world, and in the natural course 
of things take upon themselves the numerous 
and varied responsibilities of citizenship, 
lilore of these responsibihties are laid upon 
them than upon the quiet scholars whom 
they have left beliind. They become land- 
o^vners, manufacturers, traders ; they come 
into intimate touch with the lives of men ; 
they have tenants to deal with, workmen to 
employ and rule, the nation’s commerce to 
sustain and guide, and the civil institutions 
of the community to maintain in their use 
and strength. 

What do the colleges do for them in the 
way of preparing them for these responsi- 
bilities ? They continue the smattering in 
the classics or mathematics, or rudimentary 
science, just as if the calls of citizenship were 
never to fall upon their ears. That the 
young men leave theh university ignorant 
of the details of civic institutions and of 
local administration is relatively a small 
matter. But they are not aware of the 
magnitude of their civic inheritance, and they 
are not able to enter into possession of the 
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educated man’s portion of it. They have 
not felt the power of their country’s litera- 
tm’e, nor have they been intoxicated with 
any one of the fine arts. They have read 
in the Republic of Plato and Politics of 
Aristotle, but they do not know their ovti 
times ; they have not felt that the contrast 
between the Ci^dc State of Athens or Sparta 
and the vast tumultuous Modern Empire is 
as the contrast between the old battlefields 
where the arrows flew or the sliields rang 
and the fields of carnage on the Marne and 
the Somme ; while the economics of modern 
industrialism mean as little for them as the 
social arrangements of the book of Leviticus. 
They are unaware of the long toil of good 
men in the slow service of the invisible issues 
of the ethical world, and Icnow nothing of 
the maldng of a nation’s mind. They do 
not luiderstand what civilization has cost, 
and they have never tried to measme their 
debt to their people. They have never asked 
what customs, what maimers, what morals, 
what religion, what language, even, or what 
sirred of those things which make men 
human they rvould possess had they not 
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been nursed on their country’s knees and 
“ suckled its breasts.” 

The universities should enhghten them. 
They should train these men — these “ ordi- 
nary ” undergraduates who are capable 
of so much and are helped so Kttle — mth 
a direct view to citizenship, with even such a 
direct view as they now train men for the 
learned professions. It is in the power 
especially of the older universities to widen 
the outlook of the imdergraduates now so 
elegantly neglected, to put them in the way 
of enriching their lives, of deepening their 
sense of gratitude to then* country, and of 
making them less prejudiced, more happy 
and much more efficient in its service. 

And this reform need not bring the least 
detriment to the scholarly and scientific 
purposes now pursued so prosperously by 
the universities, nor lower in the least their 
ardour for research. That were a sacrifice 
irot lightly to be made. But side by side 
with their labour in the fields of science and 
advanced scholarship it should not' be diffieult 
to devise and establish means of educating 
these other good citizens in a more purposeful 
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way than at present. The requirements for 
a pass degree in citizensliip are, in the main, 
as obWous as those for a degree in medicine 
and theology. The course for the degree 
would be inadequate to its subject, just as 
these are ; but it would not be more inade- 
quate, nor of less social utility. And it would 
not be less attractive and informing. 

Is it presumption to offer a rough sketch 
of a scheme of study suitable for tliis pur- 
pose ? 

All undergraduates reading for the pass 
degree in citizenship should be required to 
attend through one academical year, courses 
of instruction in the follovdng subjects : — 

First Year. — (o) A course of lectures in ^ 
English liieraiure. The objects of the course 
would not be those of technical or minute 
scholarsliip. Its purpose is to introduce the 
imdergraduate to the master minds in prose 
and poetry and to enable liim to feel their 
ppwer. Oxford lenoAvs from its professors 
of poetry and from others what such lectures 
may signify ; and the Scottish universities 
have learnt from John Nichol and Masson, 
Bradley and Saintsbury and their successors. 
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sometliing of the value of such a study both 
in the life of the student at college and 
afterwards. 

(&) A course of lectures of the same broad 
character in any other literature, ancient or 
modern. Once more the emphasis would not 
fall upon the niceties of scholarship, valuable 
as these may be ; for it is the yass man who 
is in question. The undergi'aduate, whether 
he read Greek or Latin, Fi-eneh, German, 
Spanish, Italian, or Russian, would be guided 
in the same way to knowledge of the masters, 
and he would read mdely in them for himself. 

Some of the undergraduates might be 
expected to be inspired with the ambition 
of the scholar and should pass into the 
honours school. The others, it is easy to 
believe, would read more, and know better 
what to read, ever after. 

Second Year. — (a) A course of instruction 
in English or, rather, British history. It 
would deal slightly ivith tilings long ago 
and more and more fully on the way down 
to the events of the present. Its purpose 
would be to help the student to witness the 
growth of national custom, of moral and 
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religious opinion, and of the institutions in 
which these embody themselves ; and to 
recognize in some degree how great .a fact 
tlie Britisli Cominonwcnlth is and what it 
has cost to found it. 

{h) A course of instruction by class lectures 
and laboratory experiment m any science. 
Its object would b"? to help the undergraduate 
to appreciate the method and catch some- 
thing of the spirit of scientific inquirj’’ and 
to know the uses and the jo}' of labour in 
the natural field. 

Third Year. — The courses of instruction 
should concentrate directly on citizenship and 
deal : 

(a) With cconoinics. 

(b) JJ ilh the ethics of individual and social 
life. Tlie purjaoses of these courses would 
be to enable the undergraduate to recognize 
and, so far as possible, to imderstand the 
nat\ire and to estimate the value of the 
economie and moral forces that conflict and 
combine in modern life ; to realize the 
intimaey and miiltiplieity of the relations 
and the limits and grounds of the mutual 
rights and claims of the modern citizen and , 
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modern State ; and to lift him out of the 
reach of the narrowing influences and pre- 
judices which cling so easily to the station 
in life wliich he happens to occupy. 

Can it be doubted that were the older 
universities to follow such a scheme for 
educating the ordinary undergraduate — ^uitli 
whom alone we are at present concerned — 
Ms three years at college would be less 
empty, his after-life fuller, and the debt of 
the British people to its liighest institutions 
of learning much deepened ? 

But there are two other directions in 
which the universities might increase their 
power and greatly enlrance their value to the 
British Commonwealth. 

(a) They have undertaken to help the work- 
ing man towards knowledge, and to foster 
TOtliin him the spirit of an enlightened 
citizensliip. They should strengthen the 
assault upon the narrowness and hardsihp of 
the outlook of the working classes, and the 
assault should be much more general. The 
universities should feel more deeply their 
responsibility for the continued and advanced 
education of adult men and women. They 
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should be guardians of the adult mind. No 
town of ten or fifteen thousand inliabitants 
should be without a tutorial class every 
winter on some one subject bearing not too 
remotely on good citizenship. At eveiy 
centre of national life the pulse of the spirit 
of the univei'sity should be felt and Known 
to beat — ^the spirit that values and seeks for 
truth, and thereby makes life larger and 
more free. 

(b) Besides the workers there are the 
employers and managers of labour. These 
men, too, are, a rule, cramped by their 
industries, and not seldom the 'vdctims of 
ignorance and of hard prejudice. They are, 
as a class, not much more liberally educated 
than the workers ; they are not less respon- 
sible for the barbaric relations wliich now 
prevail in the economic world ; and, in any 
^se, their ignorance and distortion of mind 
is a graver danger to the conununity. Their 
education should not stop, in so far as it is 
humane and liberal, when they leave the 
school and enter the office or engineering 
s op. At sixteen or eighteen years of age 
It IS not possible for them to have felt the 
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power of intelligence and justice in the 
affairs of men. They are not treated well 
in tins respect by their parents. It should 
be recognized as a grave injustice and as a 
social disadvantage — ^as “ bad form ” — ^for 
the sons of the well-to-do not to have known 
what university life can mean, and not to 
have learnt to set a high and intelligent 
value on humane letters and the sciences 
both of man and of nature. And it is a 
^vrong to the State. We do not wisely in 
committing hundreds and thousands of 
workers in the great centres of industry to 
the charge of ill-educated men. The service 
which such men are rendering to their 
country by anticipating and meeting its 
economic wants is incalculably great. They 
should receive their reward : the spirit of 
citizenship should be awakened and fostered 
witliin them by means of a more generous 
education, so that their service shall be on 
a better level, and be to them what his 
profession is to the minister of religion; or 
the doctor, or the man of learning and 
science, a thing to live /or and not merely to 
live by. 
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It is time that the universities throughout 
the Empire should vuden their aims and be 
less niggard in the expenditm'e of the civic 
virtue that is latent in them. Thej!- are 
national institutions, they have national obli- 
gations, and their obligations are their oppor- 
tunities. Their students should be many 
times as numerous as they are at present. 
They have no right to be cloistered and to 
minister only to the few. Wales, it is 
believed, is on the way to demand to be 
taxed for the purposes of liigher learning, and 
about to set an example to the Empire of 
abolisliing university fees and making college 
education free.^ It is to be hoped that its 
example may prove contagious, especially 
in the great centres of industry such as 
Leeds and Sheffield, Birmingham and New- 
castle, Bristol and Liverpool and Manchester. 

It is not to be denied that the responsi- 
bility for the moral education of the people 
lies first of all upon the Churches. But when 


^ Tills hope yas not entirely realized. The Welsh 
generous grants to the Univer- 
tbe abolition'otfeef-iD^^ prevented 
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social reformers seek for agencies which shall 
foster and not frustoate the spirit of scientific 
and undogmatic inquiry into the matters of 
the spirit, or wliich shall, in these times of 
economic danger, moderate the antagonisms 
and raise the level of the aims of capital and 
labour, it is not to the Churches that they 
look. It is to the universities. From them 
must flow those influences wliich shall form 
the mind of the people to the purposes of a 
harmonious, peaceful, secure, progressive, 
happy and noble citizensliip. 
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Notes of an Address given to , the 
Wounded Soldiers in Lady Astor’s 
Hospital, Cliveden, Taplow, on a 
Sunday Evening, June, 1917J 

I WAS looking for sometliing to say that 
would let me respect myself and leave 
untarnished my reverence for what you 
have done and suffered, when I came across 
the following sentences in the writings 
of a very vise and most delightful man 

(R.L.S.): 

“ It is a commonplace that we cannot 
answer for ourselves before we have been 
tried. . . . But it is not so common a 
reflection, and surely more consoling, that 
we usually find ourselves a great deal better 

1 No extended report of this address exists. I have 
thought it worth while to print the manuscript notes 
from which the address was delivered, just as they 
stand. — ^E d. 
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and braver than we thought ,” — {An Inland 
Voijage.) 

I tliink all tins is quite true. But I have 
not had much experience of dangers, nor 
looked Death in the eyes more than once or 
twice ; and I am spealdng to many who have 
found him daily very near and been tried 
to the uttermost. 

I wonder if it is true, as I believe it is, 
that it would have saved you trouble if 
there had been some one before you went 
out “ to put you in good heart about life ; 
to tell you how dangers are most portentous 
on a distant sight ; and how the good in a 
man’s spirit will not suffer itself to be 
overlaid, and rarely or never deserts liim 
in the hour of need.” — (R, L, S.) 

TMs is what I w^ant to speak about to-night 
— want you to tliink much of human nature, 
and to be of good heart. 

For the long prose chapter of common life 
■will follow the poetry of h-ving here, amidst 
the natural beauty of the scene and super- 
natural beauty of the gentleness and love 
of those who have you in their care. You 
vill feel the world common and possibly 
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cold, and you will need all yom* courage to 
go on believing. It is not the heights and 
peaks, it is the level and dusty plains of the 
moral world which are trjdng. 

Easier to be splendid on great occasions, 
than to be great amidst things commonplace. 

It is somewhat of paradox, isn’t it, to ask 
you to think well of Inmian nature, when 
the times are so cruel and mad? 

And we have a bad tradition. ' We have 
been told man is corrupt by nature, more 
prone to e\dl than good ; shapen in iniquity, 
and conceived in sin. 

No good exeept by some miraeulous inter- 
ferenee. 

And the man of the world corroborates this 
teaching, \^^len anjitliing specially mean 
and self-seeldng is done, we say, “ Hiunan 
nature.” 

I want to make a protest : I want it 
to be believed that the mean, the wrong, 
the selfish, the ci’uel is a distortion. 

And these times come nearer pro^dng that - 
if man is verily pressed home on himself 

stricken hard enough — ^grand sparks — 
splendid luminaries ascend into the heavens. 
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It is psychologists, not piiilosophers, who 
call the moral qualities unconscious or sub- 
conscious, implying that they have come of 
themselves. “ The good know the right 
step in the dance of life by feel of foot ” — 
without any pausing or tliinking. But that, 
too, is not true. It is only the foot of the' 
practised dancer that keeps time and place. 

No bloodless victory in the moral world. 

The victories pay superbly — but that 
does not mean that they don’t cost. 

Hie way on which the strait gate opens, 
must be trudged, every yard of it. 

No duty done by proxy. 

The road to rightness a bee-line. 

Very narrow — has to be travelled on foot. 

But if road to life is steep and stony and 
goes over difficult places, it is the healthiest 
travelling and the happiest ever knmvn : 
and the real pilgrim sings even although he 
is travel-weary. 

But if nobility of life, justice, gentleness, 
right judgment, spirit of service, joy in 
labour for great causes, patience, and all 
these bonnie things do not come of them- 
selves — 
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Neither do their opposite. 

Man not corrupt by nature. 

There is nothing corrupt by nature. To 
say that is to blame Him who called nature 
into being. To blame Him who invented the 
intelhgence ; who awoke our wants, and 
uesires and imagination, to disturb the 
stagnancy, widen the horizon, and make 
broad the outlook of man. 

Man not horn in sin, any more than the 
birds and flowers. Ask the mothers whether 
the babes are not just as innocent as these 
and far more beautiful. 


Look at child life, rampant TOth energy, and 
joy, and charm — ^if it gets decent fah play. 

Man releases the heauty of nature — no 
colour, no music, no beauty, no order, no 
lovehness, but only a dead, dark, silent 


universe till you get the eye, ear, soul, that can 
hear. Soul of man far the most intricate, far 
the most potent. Master of Natm’e’s forces. 
Creator of all worth. And above all, capable 
of BEAUTY that is SPIRITUAL — a, kind of 


beauty to which Nature has no parallel. 

To begin with — ^there are only possibilities 
of right and wrong. 
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But Man alone can step from the world 
of the merely natural to that of the moral 
world — from finite to infinite, passing to 
eternal issues. And he passes so naturally, 
mind, the new thing, opens so quietly as to 
refute the chasm of natm’al and spiritual. 
Besides, man carries the past with him, 
and brings the natural Avith him into the 
spiritual sphere. Moral life is the point at 
which they meet. 

Before Ave can measure these possibilities 
Ave must give time for grcAA-th. 

Have to Avatch the acorn and to wait. 

Acorn requires the soil, and the oak years 
of vicissitude — storm, sunsliine, and the 
lightning amongst its limbs. 

So mill mankind. Wliat idea could the 
lake-dAveller have of marvel of AAuitten talk — 
literatm’e, of friendly intercourse, of science 
and its iuA'^entions, and of the moral values 
of purity and kindliness, and eternal fidelity, 
of a love that is clean, and the strength and 
range and purity of spiritual forces. They 
could not anticipate the grandeur of man’s 
nature. 

Even yet the AA'ork of evolution not half 
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done — “We know not what we shall be” 
(Browning’s “Glories Yet to Come”). 

Very well ! See that you don’t injure, 
or distort, or desecrate. (1) Respect for 
humanitj’’ in self and others. Never be mere 
means. Never treat others as mere means. 
(2) Reconciliation of liberty and service. 
Suppliant for the command of Duty — want- 
ing to be enlisted. (3) End life without 
having injured man or woman. A man may 
be weak, foolish, flippant, but let it be said 
of him that he never betrayed a trust, 
never maimed a life, never broke a heart. 
(4) Development of self through service. There 
is a NICHE where you can yet fill in your 
days. 
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